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Chronicle 


Home News.—After mature consideration, President 
Coolidge signed the Tax Revision Bill as presented to him 
by Congress. At the same time he issued a statement 
which followed in fundamental princi- 
ple the declaration he made when 
signing, the week previously, the Im- 
migration Bill. While sharply criticizing certain provisions 
in the bill, the President said that he felt compelled, 
because of circumstances and some good features in it, 
to give the bill his approval. His statement presents a 
cool analysis of the advantages and the evils of the 
measure. “The passage of a new revenue bill” he 
declares in the opening paragraph of his statement, “ was 
required for two reasons, the reduction of taxation and 
the reform of taxation.” The new bill, in his opinion, 
introduces a certain amount of tax reduction, but no tax 
reform. His reasons for signing the measure in its present 
shape include: the fact that it had been presented less 
than two weeks before the contemplated adjournment of 
Congress, and a different bill could not be passed during 
the present session: it meets the needs of revenue through 
the fiscal year 1925, and will probably be sufficient for 
some time, if no unforeseen expenses arise: it gives im- 
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mediate relief by credit on 1924 taxes of twenty-five per 
cent and determines the taxes to which 1924 incomes are 
subject. Accordingly it is a temporary relief and a tem-. 
porary adjustment of business conditions. Asserting his 
belief that the bill “in its passage had been subject to 
unfortunate influences which ought not to control fiscal 
questions,” and that “a correction of its defects may be 
left to the next session of Congress,” the President states 
plainly his dissatisfaction with many of the bill’s pro- 
visions. Briefly summarized his objections are: the 
reduction in the surtaxes from fifty to forty per cent is 
not a real improvement in the present law: the failure to 
include a constitutional amendment to prohibit tax-exempt 
securities according to which the rich legally avoid taxa- 
tion: the insertion of the forty per cent inheritance tax, 
and the gift tax: the creation of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, which “may ultimately result in the complete 
breakdown of the administrative machinery for the collec- 
tion of taxes.” Secretary Mellon and treasury officials 
support the opinions expressed by the President; Demo- 
cratic leaders of Congress, who have sponsored the new 
bill, are sharp in their criticisms of the aforesaid adverse 
statements. 


After the House of Representatives had passed a resolu- 
tion to adjourn Congress until December next, Senator 
La Follette attempted to force a recess by introducing into 
the Senate a resolution which would 
recall Congress into session July 7 to 
pass emergency farm legislation, the 
bill to abolish the Railroad Labor Board, reclamation leg- 
islation and an amendment of sections of the Esch- 
Cummins Railroad law. The proposal was defeated by 
the Senate and according to a joint resolution with the 
House the end of the present session was settled for 
June 7. During the week, several! important enactments 
were passed, while many others, including the Pepper 
World Court Plan, the Muscle Shoals legislation, the 
Howell-Barkley Railroad Labor Board bill and several 
measures of lesser importance, were either defeated or 
postponed. Though the McNary-Haugen bill which pro- 
posed to create a $200,000,000 corporation to stabilize the 
prices of agricultural products was defeated by the House, 
a substitute bill was immediately prepared which provided 
that the work of stabilizing the prices of farm products 
should be entrusted to the War Finance Corporation. Of 
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some moment among the bills passed was that in regard 
to the Child Labor Law. Previously approved by the 
House, the bill providing a Constitutional Amendment 
which would empower the Federal Government to limit, 
regulate or prohibit the labor of children under eighteen 
years of age, was passed by the Senate and now goes 
to the States for ratification. A three-fourths vote of the 
States is necessary for the ratification of the amendment. 
Concurrence of the Senate was sought for the Cramton 
Bill which passed the House by a large majority. This 
bill, the first important ameiidment made by the House to 
the Volstead Law, combines in an independent bureau 
all the Government activities in the enforcement of the 
law. The new Prohibition Bureau, replacing the pro- 
hibition unit which now operates under the Direction of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, would also have 
power over the administration of the narcotics law and 
over the distillation of alcohol used for commercial pur- 
poses. The bill has been endorsed by the Anti-Saloon 
League. No opposition was offered in the Senate to the 
Butler Navy Bill, which, as was recorded last week, 
passed the House by a very small majority. The bill has 
not, however, received the President’s signature. On the 
last day of the session, President Coolidge returned to 
Congress “ without approval” the Postal Salary Increase 
Bill. The measure would commit the Government to an 
expenditure of $68,000,000 for higher salaries for postal 
employes. In his message, accompanying the veto, the 
President stated “ Government extravagance must stop. 
The people of the nation are paying all that it is possible 
for them to pay. I have taken my position in relation to 
Government economy, which I have stated and restated 
until it is well known.” 


Concluding the work of several months, the Senate 
Committee investigating tlhe Sinclair and Doheny naval 
oil leases transmitted its report to the Senate through 
Senator Walsh of Montana, the pros- 
ecutor of the committee. The report, 
a lengthy and thorough document, 
begins by outlining the steps taken by Presidents Roose- 
velt, Taft and Wilson in setting aside naval reserves 
in California and Wyoming. It then goes on to tell of 
President Harding’s executive order transferring the 
administration of the naval reserves from the Navy De- 
partment to the Department of the Interior and charac- 
terizes the order as illegal. Taking up the negotiations 
for the Teapot Dome lease, the report condemns the 
manner in which the leases were secretly negotiated by 
former Secretary Fall and describes them as in disregard 
of the statutes. The committee report next condemns the 
construction placed on the Naval Construction act of 1920 
by which Secretary Fall exchanged oil for the construction 
of tanks and plants, and, in regard to the Teapot Dome 
contract, discusses at some length the question of drainage. 
Commenting on Secretary Fall’s financial transactions and 
his acceptance of $100,000 from E. L. Doheny, the com- 
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mittee “ ventures no opinion as to whether the transaction 
was in fact a loan, or whether it might more appropriately 
be otherwise denominated”; however, the committee 
“does not hesitate to condemn it as in the last degree 
reprehensible on the part of all concerned in it.” The 
employment of marines to drive from the Teapot Dome 
reserve workers of the Mutual Oil Company is discussed 
and the proceedings are denounced as “a perfectly out- 
rageous use of the armed forces of the United States.” 
Under the heading of “ The Leases as Good Bargains,” 
the report considers the statements frequently made that, 
despite the suggestive circumstances shown in the hear- 
ings, the leases may be viewed as excellent bargains from 
the standpoint of the Government. While not denying 
this, the Committee asserts that “that is a question of 
policy which should have been determined by Congress.” 
In conclusion, the report discounts certain rumors which 
had become current, namely, that public officers had been 
dealing in the stocks of the companies to which the leases 
had been awarded, and, that the appointment of Secretary 
Fall was made pursuant to a conspiracy which was entered 
into between oil operators and others at or prior to the 
Republican National Convention of 1920. As recom- 
mendations, the report advocates, briefly summarized, the 
following: 1. Competitive bids, duly advertised, must be 
required for leases or contracts in regard to extraction 
from oil or gas reserves. 2. No such lease or contract 
should be entered into for any purpose except to protect 
the reserves from drainage. 3. Every such lease or con- 
tract should be submitted to and approved by the Con- 
troller General before taking effect. 4. The authority to 
exchange should be restricted to the exchange from crude 
oil or gas for fuel oil or other products or derivatives of 
oil or gas. 


France.—\M. Poincaré’s resignation has not brought the 
anticipated settlement in French political circles, rather 
greater disagreement exists now among the various fac- 
tions. On one point only is there a 
clean cut division, the question of M. 
Millerand’s resignation of the Presi- 
dency of the Republic, which the Left bloc is demanding 
with increasing insistence, while the National bloc is de- 
termined to force an open fight before they will permit 
such procedure. M.. Millerand has taken his stand on 
constitutional grounds, asserting that his opponents are 
striking not so much at him as at his position as Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic which the Constitution of 
France places above political parties. Hence he is not 
influenced by the motions voted in the various political 
groups, for he says: 


Millerand 
and the 
Presidency 


I was elected by the Parliament. If it really wishes to refuse 
to recognize its constitutional right and to withdraw its mandate 
from the President named for seven years it must vote by personal 
ballots and in regular session. 

This stand is intended to force each Senator and Deputy 
to make known to the nation his position regarding this 
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important question. The Left bloc claim that over 300 
out of the 580 members of the Chamber have adopted 
the motion refusing to take part in, or approve of, any 
Government formed by any Premier named by M. Miller- 
and. On the other hand the supporters of the President 
maintain that not more than 275 members of the Chamber 
favored the motion, and that the voting at the meeting of 
the Left bloc was far from convincing proof of their sup- 
posed strength. The survivors of the National bloc in the 
Chamber have passed a resolution condemning the un- 
constitutional agitation of the Left against the President 
as “injurious to the interests of the Republic.” 


At the session of the Chamber on June 4 Paul Painlevé, 
the Left candidate, was elected as its President by a vote 
of 296 against 209 cast for M. Maginot, the National bloc 
candidate. The result of the vote has 


Herriot . P 
and the occasioned great surprise, as the Left 
Premiership 


bloc did not obtain the expected over- 
whelming majority; however they assert that, out of set 
purpose, they did not poll their full strength. Soon after 
this election M. Millerand, as is- usual, summoned Presi- 
dent Doumergue of the Senate and President Painlevé 
of the Chamber to the Elysée and asked their formal 
advice as to the new head of the Government, and both 
suggested Edouard Herriot. M. Herriot was with the 
President of the Republic for an hour. Following these 
conferences a communiqué was issued from the Elysée in 
which it was stated that M. Herriot did not believe himself 
able to accept the mission the President had offered. to 
him. In a statement made afterwards, M. Herriot said 
that having defended the Left bloc during the electoral 
campaign he felt obliged to refuse the mandate offered to 
him. Meanwhile, at the request of the President, M. 
Poincaré and his Government are carrying on current 
business until the new Cabinet is formed. Though several 
members of the Left party had been in conference with 
M. Millerand, yet not one of them accepted his invitation 
to form the new Government. Following M. Herriot’s 
refusal the President took counsel with the leaders of his 
own party. Finally M. Francois-Marsal was appointed 
Premier. 


Germany.—In a remarkable session of the Reichstag 
that will be historic in the annals of the German nation 
the full Dawes report was accepted by a vote of 247 to 

D 183. This great success was due to 
awes ‘ 

Report Accepted the persistence and leadership of Chan- 

in Full cellor Marx amid the distressing and 
chaotic conditions that followed the Nationalist and Com- 
munist victories at the polls. Both these obstructionist 
parties had done everything to turn the Reichstag into a 
Bedlam. The bitter Nationalist opposition against Strese- 
mann was disregarded by Dr. Marx when requested by 
President Ebert to form his Cabinet, and he returned to 
power with his old Cabinet restored. The session of June 
6 showed that he had not made a false reckoning. The 
majority of 64 which he obtained for the Dawes report is 
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more than his opponents had thought possible. The reso- 
lution put before the Reichstag called for an immediate 
positive expression by that body of its approval of the 
report as a basis for use in a speedy adjustment of the 
reparations problem. This resolution received the full 
support of the three Government parties, together with 
the United Socialists, the Bavarian People’s party and 
the Economic League. It was opposed by the National- 
ists, Ludendorff’s Freedom party and the Communists, 
the last two forming in the most literal sense the “lunatic 
fringe” of German politics. On the evening preceding the 
vote, Dr. Marx had told the Reichstag, as the keynote for 
the following day’s session, that in the Dawes report lay 
“Germany’s last chance of salvation.” This drew down 
on him the denunciations of the Nationalists and the usual 
hootings of the Communists, above whose uproar can ordi- 
narily be heard the strident cries of the Red virago, 
Fischer. 

In the important meeting of June 6, as reported in the 
New York Times, Foreign Minister Stresemann insisted 
throughout on the need of winning the friendship of the 
United States. Calling attention to the fact that the 
Dawes report was drawn up by American experts, he said: 

Think back to December, 1922, and the speech made by Secre- 
tary Hughes. Quite rightly Cuno, who was then the German 
Chancellor, immediately expressed Germany’s adherence to the 
sentiments expressed therein. And who was it who opposed them? 
It was Poincaré. From Paris came at once the statement: “ We 
have no intention of allowing the international bankers to rob us 
of the fruits of victory.” 

In the deliberations of the experts who drafted the Dawes 
report lay tremendous significance. The fact that the United 
States declared soon after the war that it would never mix in 
European affairs has spelled ruin to Germany in years since. 

Again, in the long run, the post of honest broker in European 
matters is certain to fall to the United States. America is too 
wealthy to feel any interest in weakening Germany. It is far 
enough away from Europe to see things correctly. 

He further expressed his belief that the men who 
drafted the Dawes report did so with absolutely unpre- 
judiced aims. To the skeptical cries which this statement 
evoked from the Right, and to the attack from Herr von 
Graefe he replied: 

Herr von Graefe does not know how little the question of 
nationality had to do with the decisions embodied in the Dawes 
report. Nor does he know that even the Frenchmen voted at times 
for decreasing the burdens to be imposed on Germany. The 
experts were not influenced by political considerations, but recog- 
nized that the pr»blems must be solved from an economic stand- 
point. . . Public wpinion sees in the Dawes report, produced under 
the dominating influence of American experts, the economic bible 
of the present era. 

In the face of the protests from the Right he freely 
averred that France had a right to reparations and it was 
Germany’s duty to pay them. At the same time it has 
been made clear that the Marx Government is determined 
to combat the charge that Germany was responsible for 
the World War, and that it will soon complete the publica- 
tion of the German documents bearing on the events that 
precipitated it. Dr. Marx, in turn, will insist upon a 
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similar publication of the documents contained in the 
Entente archives, so that nothing shall remain hidden 
which has any bearing upon this subject. With the end of 


the session the Reichstag adjourned until June 24. 


Great Britain.—For the third time within a year, 
London has been seriously inconvenienced by a strike 
among the workers of the underground railway system. 
The latest trouble began with the shop- 
men and workers in the power depart- 
ment and was supported by a great 
number of uniformed men on the car lines. The strike is 
unofficial in character, and has been condemned by the 
union leaders and the Labor Party authorities. Accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Labor Party, the strike 
has been called at the instigation of Communists and is 
the result of Communist propaganda. While the Labor 
Party has refused consistently to have anything in com- 
mon with the Communists and has prevented them from 
taking part in Labor councils, the Communists have 
worked under cover within the union ranks in an effort to 
usurp the leadership. Most of the stronger unions, par- 
ticularly the National Union of Railwaymen, have dis- 
avowed the action of the strikers, who, in turn, declare 
that they have been disillusioned by the Labor representa- 
tives in Parliament, since they took over the Government. 


Strike of 
Railway Workers 


Ireland.—Both President Cosgrave and Premier Craig, 
of Ulster, accepted the invitation of Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald to meet at Chequers Court in what is described as 
a “ fireside conference.” Experts were 
not present at the meeting, which was 
intended to pave the way for a settle- 
ment of the boundary question rather than to effect it. 
No reports of the conference have been made public, but 
it is believed that Mr. MacDonald’s purpose was to seek a 
solution by which the two sections of Ireland could reach 
an agreement without outside interference. Though Pre- 
mier Craig has abated somewhat in his bellicose attitude, 
neither he nor Mr. Cosgrave are prepared to make any 
concessions in the matter. A few days after the Chequers 
Conference, Prime Minister MacDonald announced in the 
House of Commons that Hon. Richard Feetham, Justice 
of the Supreme Court of South Africa, had been ap- 
pointed to, and had accepted, the chairmanship of the Irish 
Boundary Commission. Mr. Feetham, according to the 
Premier, had rendered public service in connection with 
the Indian Reforms, and had served with distinction on 
other important committees and inquiries. While this 
appointment would seem to show some progress in the 
boundary settlement, another statement of Mr. MacDon- 
ald, made at the same time, shows clearly that the solution 
may be delayed for some time. He declared that the judi- 
cial committee of the Privy Council would have to be 
consulted, since the legality of an award by the Boundary 
Commission might be raised later by the courts, inasmuch 
as the commission had not been legally constituted, since 
Northern Ireland refused to appoint its member of the 
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dian member, to be announced later, will sit on this judi- 
cial commission. Mr. MacDonald, it would seem, is de- 
sirous of carrying out the commission clause of the treaty, 
but he wishes to have the moral support of the Empire 
in any settlement he may negotiate. 


Latvia.—In fulfilment of one of the stipulations made 
in the Concordat drawn up between the Holy See and the 
Latvian Government, the latter has now-restored to its 

pene original owners the ancient Cathedral 
Made of St. James in Riga, which had been in 
Effective the hands of Protestants since 1621. 

The first Catholic celebration after the lapse of more than 
300 years in this historic Catholic edifice was a memorable 
event, presided over by the Pontifical Legate, Mgr. 
Sochini, assisted by Archbishop Springovics of Riga and 
Archbishop von Ropp of Mohilev. Mgr. Baron von Ropp 
was the titular head of Russian Catholics. He was driven 
into exile by the Bolshevist Government before an even 
worse persecution fell upon Archbishop Cieplak, who was 
called to exercise the authority Archbishop von Ropp 
could no longer wield in Russia. Further interest was 
lent to the reopening of St. James Cathedral to Catholic 
worship by the episcopal consecration of Bishop Ratzan, 
a native Latvian, who is now Auxiliary to Archbishop 
Springovics. To indicate the official character of the en- 


‘tire celebration, which placed, as it were, the Govern- 


ment’s seal upon the Concordat, a number of parliamentary 
Deputies and members of the Latvian Government at- 
tended, as well as diplomats from other countries. 


Lithuania.—The World League clip sheet calls atten- 
tion to the special activity of the Lithuanian Catholic Tem- 
perance Society, Blaivybé. Last year numerous lectures 

Catholic were organized which resulted in the 
Temperance foundation of thirty-eight new sec- 
Movement tions. This brings the forces of the 
society up to 120 sections. It publishes two journals, one 
of them devoted to the interests of the young, and prints 
pamphlets and posters. That the movement can claim the 
hearty support of Government and Parliament is clear 
from the subsidy of 100,000 list granted this society. 
A committee appointed by the Catholic Temperance 
Society has taken the initiative in bringing about a co- 
operation between the several similar societies in the 
country: the Methodist, Socialist and Memol Blue Cross 
societies. The same organization is in touch with the 
other Lithuanian Catholic societies and has shown con- 
siderable interest in legislative questions. It demands in 
particular from the Government the prohibition of the 
sale of alcoholic beverages in railway refreshment rooms 
and in factories. It wishes further to oblige all dealers 
in alcoholic beverages to open a special room where non- 
alcoholic drinks only are supplied. Another quest is that 
local option should be adopted if a simple majority votes 
in its favor. It may be noted that women also possess 
the suffrage in Lithuania. 
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commission. Sir Adrian Knox of Australia and a Cana- 
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Again, the Number of Catholics 


LaurRENCE J. Kenny, S.J. 


ING DAVID was not punished for taking a census, 

as reckless books, spiritual and otherwise, sometimes 
tell us; he was punished for vanity. There is no occasion 
for vanity in the Catholic mind that makes a survey of 
the religious situation in America. Some statisticians 
among us think there is rather place for sack-cloth and 
ashes, when they observe what a moiety we Catholics are 
among the 100,000,000 Americans, who practically all are 
sons of fathers who were civilized by the Church, who 
partook through centuries of the same life-giving Sacra- 
ments as ourselves, and carried in their hearts the now 
dimmed eternal hope which makes Catholic life so far- 
seeing, so generous, so patient in affliction, so merry in 
gladness. Other calculators without vanity find comfort 
in the study of the Catholic numbers in the United States. 
They find that despite sad defections here and there 
Catholicism has nobly held her ground, particularly during 
the recent decades of years, and has won to her cause thou- 
sands of prayerful souls from among those who were 
wandering in the valley of the shadow. 

How many are we? The recent issue of the “Catholic 
Directory” sums up the total Catholic population of the 
land as 18,559,787; Mr. Joseph Meyer, who was formerly 
editor of this Directory, places the figure at 20,103,761; 
while Archbishop Canevin increases the count to 22,- 
733,254. Other estimates that differ widely from these 
do not merit consideration. Even these, varying as they 
do by more than 4,000,000, are too near the status of a 
mere guess to have any great statistical value. 

It seems well worth while to examine matters closely 
for a moment and see that the Archbishop’s figures ought 
to be taken as more near the truth than the other reckon- 
ings, although the first of all, and the lowest, has had a 
wider acceptance. This may be done without disparage- 
ment of the judgment of the gentlemen who sponsor the 
smaller estimates. It is not at all unlikely that the present 
and former editors of the Directory would agree personally 
with his Grace were they free to depart widely from the 
numbers given them by diocesan officials, particularly 
when the numbers in some of the great archdioceses do 
not change by a unit through several years. Moreover 
the well-known conservatism of Archbishop Canevin’s 
views on all matters, together with the knowledge that this 
topic of Catholic population has for a long period received 
his special attention, ought to have won general acceptance 
for his carefully studied deductions. But if direct evi- 
dence is required, it may not be difficult to demonstrate 


that the 18,000,000 item given in the column of total popu- 
lation in the Directory fails to tally with a more reliable 
statistic appearing in the pages of the Directory itself. 
Baptism is the only item of parochial statistics that is 
accurately recorded throughout all America. 


A glance at the baptismal numbers as reported in the 
Directory of 1922 will disclose the discrepancy between 
this item and that of the general population column. Take 
New Jersey. The Directory shows that 46,086 children 
were baptized in the Catholic churches of New Jersey dur- 
ing the year 1921. Now New Jersey is one of those 
up-to-date States that keep careful records of their vital 
statistics and are named by «medical men “registered 
areas.” The total births (“ World Almanac,” 1924, p. 359) 
during 1921 in New Jersey were 78,230. In other words, 
46% of all the children born in that state in 1921 came 
into the world in Catholic homes. No, not Catholic homes, 
but in the homes of Catholics who follow the Roman rite ; 
for there are eighteen parishes, with resident pastors, of 
Greek Ruthenian Catholics in New Jersey, who, owing 
to the lack of information as to their numbers, are passed 
over completely, but erroneously, on the Catholic side of 
the balance sheet and consequently counted on the other 
side. But accepting 46% as the Catholic quota of the 
children in New Jersey, it would seems a legitimate con- 
clusion that Catholics generally form 46% of the citizens 
of that State. In 1921 the population of New Jersey was 
computed as 3,251,499 souls. The Catholic elements, that 
is 46%, would then be 1,495,690, a figure which exceeds 
by almost 700,000 the estimated Catholic population as 
given in the Directory. 

Take Connecticut. It is conterminous with the diocese 
of Hartford; but there are seven strong Uniate parishes 
of which no numbers are available. The Directory (1922), 
under the heading, Hartford, supplies these items: “Infant 
baptisms, 20,427. Catholic population, 545,147; non- 
Catholic population, 834,853.” Turn now to the vital sta- 
tistics, as you may do, since Connecticut is also in the 
registered areas. 34,071 children were born in Connecticut 
in 1921. Of these 34,000 children it will be observed that 
20,000, that is 60%, were Catholics of the Roman rite. 
Adding just a few of the Uniates, and then taking 60% 
of the total population of Connecticut, the figures cited 
above from the Directory as the Catholic and non-Catholic 
fractions of the whole people of that State—namely, in 
round number, 500,000 and 800,000—would be exactly 
reversed, so that the larger figure would represent the 
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Catholic element, and this little State would be able to 
contribute 300,000 to Archbishop Canevin’s collection of 
the lost sheep of the Master’s fold. 

A slightly more complicated calculation applied to the 
baptismal numbers of the six dioceses of the province of 
Philadelphia would discover no fewer than 1,300,000 
Catholics over and above the 1,884,366 given in the Direc- 
tory for the State of Pennsylvania. This calculation again 
omits the Ruthenian-Greeks, who are particularly numer- 
ous in Pennsylvania, and must count at least a couple of 
hundred thousand. 

Finally in New York State, by giving Albany, which 
makes no report, as many baptisms as the smaller diocese 
of Rochester, it will be seen that the priests of the Empire 
State during 1921 baptized 102,122 children, or 42.5% of 
all the children born in that State. Now 42.5% of the 
population of New York, as estimated for 1921, would 
not be 3,311,740, which the Directory gives as the Catholic 
population there, but 4,497,223. By including just one 
of the nineteen Greek-Ruthenian parishes, the figure can 
be made a round 4,500,000. 

Thus by a survey of only four Catholic centers, which, 
however, represent less than half the Catholic population, 
3,500,000 souls have been added to the 18,000,000 acknowl- 
edged in the Directory. An extension of this investiga- 
tion would show that Archbishop Canevin’s number was 
duly conservative. 

It may have occurred to some readers that an over- 
sight of the relatively high Catholic birth rate runs through 
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this calculation. Such is not the case. Concessions to 
that item were made, but without mention, at every step. 
The Uniates, for instance, were practically overlooked, 
although their baptisms, as reported this year, exceed the 
total births in Maine, or New Hampshire, in Oregon or 
Utah. But there was, it is very true, no exaggeration of 
our high birth rate. We are an urban population; our 
people marry late or not at all. The non-Catholics are 
comparatively rural and prolific. The State of North 
Carolina, which has the smallest Catholic population of 
any of the forty-eight States, has the very highest birth- 
rate of all. An extraordinarily high Catholic birth rate 
cannot enter any careful calculation until it is shown 
to be a reality. 

A more reliable census might throw light on this very 
important matter of birth-rate, and indicate whether it 
is not time to organize a campaign of penance, of sack- 
cloth and ashes. It is reported that a house to house 
census of the Catholic population of New York City is 
an immediate likelihood. Such good work can serve far 
higher purposes than that of vanity. May it not be sug- 
gested here to those in charge of this onerous task that 
a comparatively slight supplemental labor, that of collect- 
ing the numbers of the baptisms in the city’s churches for 
1923, 1913, 1903, or some such series of dates, would 
serve as a check indicating the accuracy of their workers 
during the process of the census, and would give general 
confidence to all interested after the task is done? It 
would double the value of the results of their worthy task. 


Japan’s Diplomatic Future 


Mark J. McNEAL, S.J. 


E need indulge in no minute scrutiny to be con- 

vinced that the most obvious diplomatic forces 
affecting the future of Japan are those arising from her 
relations with Russia, with China and with the United 
States. 

Russia, inexhaustible in the purchasing power of her 
yet undeveloped resources, inexhaustible in the needs of 
her population, vast in spite of all recent depletions; 
Russia, the one white nation that has from immemorial 
time understood the yellow race ; Russia, the only European 
stock with roots still in Asia, the only Asiatic domain 
with a capital in Europe; Russia, the mysterious patient 
that perplexes the keenest doctors of Western diplomacy, 
the half-fed spendthrift that excites the feverish expecta- 
tions of Western cupidity, the half-drunken giant that 
arouses the worst fears of Western militarists ; this Russia 
is Japan’s next-door neighbor. The diplomatic possi- 
bilities arising from such a contiguity can scarce be ex- 
aggerated nor is it easy to overrate their difficulty. That 
difficulty is aggravated to the point of impossibility by the 
phenomena of Bolshevism; but Bolshevism is a patho- 
logical condition, the passing of which may be patiently 





awaited. Then the play of the normal forces emanating 
from such a neighbor will be realized and the problem of 
dealing with them seriously met. 


If Russia is a mystery, China is somewhat of a muddle. 
This huge neighbor possesses the attractive feature of a 
racial similarity, naturally productive of mutual under- 
standing; perhaps too much understanding for the ease 
and comfort of the traditional diplomat who is a bit put 
out to find his best tricks all known to the man on the 
other side of the table. Besides, there is the cultural basis 
of understanding, resulting from China’s ancient position 
of Master of Oriental Wisdom and Japan’s former role 
of insatiable and devoted student. Yet hence too arises 
the embarrassing situation of the pupil when he under- 
takes to lecture or even to hector his erstwhile pedagogue. 
The decrepit Roman Empire of the Sixth Century is the 
true prototype of the Chinese Empire in the Twentieth 
Century. It was the problem of the young and semi- 
barbarous nations of Europe, in that elder day, to appro- 
priate the culture and organization, not to say the resources 
and territory, of that declining empire in such a way as 
to upbuild themselves without bringing down on their 
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heads in ruin the fabric they were despoiling. The early 
and successful emergence of the Franks from the welter 
of those days was due to their adroitness in this operation 
and is an object lesson for Japan today. She has every- 
thing to gain by cultivating the friendship and winning 
the confidence of the ancient mistress of this eastern 
world ; everything to lose by forcing or maneuvering her 
into formal or informal connection with Russia or the 
United States. 

While, to the Japanese diplomat, Russia presents a 
problem and China a puzzle, what he beholds looming up, 
on the other side of the Pacific, is nothing less than a 
portent. A hundred million people enjoying peace, a 
widely diffused prosperity and a high degree of com- 
mercial, technical and even liberal education throughout 
an area larger than any European country, and this under 
a government combining the incalculable initiative of a 
democracy with the elastic tenacity of an empire, is a 
phenomenon negligible under no conditions known to 
diplomacy. But when such an organism emerges from a 
World War as financial mistress of the greater part of 
the world, with military resources tested but not taxed, 
with popular ardor and enthusiasm stimulated rather than 
satisfied by victory, one is aware of a massive energy and 
agility that must be carefully coped with at all hazards. 
Such a world-power, even though separated from Japan 
by the full breadth of the Pacific, might still deflect the 
diplomatic orbit of the Empire. But it is sundered from 
these Islands by no wider waters than those which roll 
between the westernmost of the Aleutian Isles and the 
northernmost of the Kuriles, between the southern point 
of Formosa and the most northerly of the Philippines. 
Such proximity is alone sufficient to justify reflection, 
even were no perplexities existing; but politicians, on one 
side of the Pacific, and financiers, on the other, have 
found it to their interest to create or exploit situations in 
California and China which have caused many sleepless 
nights in Washington and Tokyo. 

Peace is not to be assured by blinking such facts but 
by looking at them. That the sentiment of friendship, 
long existing between Japan and America, is not a mere 
sentimentality, was admirably proved in the late disaster. 
It is a sentiment which, arising from a reasonable and 
mutual admiration, has been cultivated by the contact of 
many of the finest minds and noblest hearts in beth 
nations during more than half a century. It is not a 
scattered force, living only in the breasts of well-disposed 
individuals. It is fostered and expressed by organized 
bodies which have made it a dirigible force to be reckoned 
with by the malevolent. Compared with such a force, the 
motives for peace and harmony, supposed to be resultant 
from the reconstruction loan, seem cold and calculating ; 
but they are none the less real. For, if financial motives 
can provoke wars, they can also do much to avert them. 
No lover of peace will scorn those selfish tendencies of 
human nature which, instead of arraying men against one 
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another on the battlefield, bring them together in the 
market-place. 

The above was written before the publication of the 
Japanese Ambassador’s letter on “grave consequences” 
and the Senate’s resentment thereat, the net result of which 
was to undo the work of seventy years and achieve the 
triumph of Messrs. Hearst, Johnson and Shortridge over 


the policy initiated by Perry and Townsend Harris and 


builded upon by American ambassadors of every political 
coloring down to Roland Morris and Cyrus Woods. Such 
a turn of events is the definitive victory of books like “The 
Seed of the Sun,” “The Pride of Palomar” and “Kimono” 
over the untouched phalanxes of sober and first-hand in- 
formation on Japan and her people which are gathering 
dust in every public library from Los Angeles to Boston. 
The lesson is one which should not be lost on American 
Catholics. The easy optimism which lolls back securely 
on the Constitution and on “the unfailing common sense 
and love of fair-play of the American people” would do 
well to reflect that a scattered minority, politically un- 
organized, has something to reckon with in the force of 
propaganda which could move our national legislature 
in a few weeks to reverse a policy consistently pursued 
from Secretary of State Marcy in the days of Franklin 
Pierce to Secretary of State Hughes in our own time. 
If antipathetic fiction and yellow journalism could heat up 
the representatives of the entire country to the point of 
challenging a nation of unquestionable prowess and for- 
midable armament, what has not an innocuous minority of 
unorganized citizens to fear from the same malign forces? 
This by way of digression; but the point to be noted is, 
that the legislative bodies in Washington slapped all Asia 
in the face, a policy of questionable wisdom, for, as Mr. 
Dooley would put it, “she might slap back.” If she did 
so; well, just take down your old encyclopedia and look 
up Attila, Genghis Khan and Tamerlaine. 

By the exclusion episode, the future of Japanese 
diplomacy was much simplified and its greatest danger 
removed. This danger was, that she might become alien- 
ated from the continent of Asia, especially from her racial 
kindred there. Such an estrangement would have menaced 
her with the two-fold danger of enemies in the rear as 
she faced the Pacific, in time of war, and of eagerly wel- 
comed Caucasian competitors as she faced the Continent, 
in time of peace. Now she is, by an action nowise 
attributable to herself, thrown back on an Asia solidified 
by racial indignation and finds forced upon her the 
hegemony of the yellow world. Her situation on the Con- 
tinent will be rendered more secure and fruitful by her 
contemplated rapprochement with France, affording her 
in French China an outlet for emigration and a field for 
colonization of far more strategic value than the orchards 
and pastures of California and Australia. “Keep the 
Asiatics in Asia!” may be a good political slogan, but 
whether a few thousand Japanese scattered around the 
Pacific Basin and under Caucasian police supervision are 
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more dangerous than a few million of them penetrating 
and uniting the indignant hordes of Asia is a problem 
for the keenest of Nordic diplomats to solve. 

Enough has been said, I trust, to show that the diplomatic 
future of Japan is a subject for fascinating speculation 
and even for practical calculation. 

This Island Empire, of all contemporary countries, 
possesses most of the charm which belongs to youth. 
Ancient as her domestic annals are, Japan is still the young- 
est of the nations. She is the natural mediator of East 
and West. From her, the Oriental can learn the Western 
sciences amid an environment both physical and mental 
which are kindred to his own. In her, the Occidental finds 
an interpreter of the East who can put off the solemnity 
of a pundit without losing the charm of a certain in- 
scrutability. In every problem arising about the vast 
Pacific Basin, Japan is an inevitable factor. Like Carthage, 
Venice and Engiand, she must launch her destiny upon 
the sea to which she is indissolubly wedded. Which of 
those great powers will it be her choice and her fortune 
to resemble? 


Austria’s New Gothic Cathedral 
Dion BARRETT 
N the first day of May all Austria was gathered at 
Linz on the Danube for the most impressive Catholic 
demonstration since the International Eucharistic Congress 
of Vienna in 1912. No mean city is Linz, for it is the 
capital of Upper Austria and the third largest of the 
Republic. The occasion was the consecration of a great 
church, the largest cathedral in the world to be erected 
to the perpetual honor of the Mother of God under the 
title of the Immaculate Conception. The new church is 
a magnificent structure and, with the single exception of 
St. Stephen’s in Vienna, is the most imposing Gothic 
edifice in Austria. 

In the fullest sense of the term this was “an historic 
occasion.”” For in an age of nationalism run riot, of 
terrible wars and the rumors of wars, of the construction 
of superdreadnaughts and colossal dirigibles, it is refresh- 
ing to contemplate the completion of the only Gothic 
cathedral which Europe has undertaken to build in over 
a hundred years. 

An American in Austria, dimly aware of the significance 
of such an event, might well stand amazed at the sight of 
the processions, rites and ceremonies with which, for three 
days, this new house of God was consecrated. Has 
America, he asks, in all its glory, anything to show like 
this? For on each day solemn Sacrifice was offered at 
the new altar according to a different rite, Armenian on 
the first day, Greek on the second, and Latin on the third, 
a filial tribute of devotion to the Immaculate Conception 
from the whole Church, and a sign of the catholicity of 
her who is the mother of the nations and the teacher of 
all tribes and tongues. 
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Though it was the beginning of May, it had been rain- 
ing during the whole celebration and, heaviest of all, dur- 
ing the great festive procession, the crowning event of the 
third day. The Danube, too, was rising above its banks. 
But many waters could not drown the enthusiasm of these 
Austrians, neither could the floods quench the demonstra- 
tion of their joy. 

The American visitor would see, as in a fairy story, 
the arrival of a Papal Legate, Cardinal Frihwirth, the 
personal representative of his Holiness, Pius XI. He 
would see that meeting at the railway station where the 
Legate was welcomed first by the Bishop of Linz and the 
whole cathedral chapter, and then by the Governor of 
Upper Austria accompanied by his staff and a heavy de- 
tachment of soldiery. He would see the Legate driven to 
the Bishop’s palace in a coach of gold and crystal drawn 
by four bay horses shining with all the luster that was 
theirs in the brilliant days of the Hapsburgs. 

He would not soon forget that scene of jubilation 
afterwards, during which the Bishop of Linz received the 
congratulations of all those dignitaries of Church and 
State, and representatives, too, of the religious Orders 
and monastic establishments of all lands that speak the 
German tongue. 

Linz had not witnessed such a varied and distinguished 
concourse since long before the establishment of the 
Republic. For the President of Austria was here, Michael 
Hainisch, gracious and smiling. He had come to express 
the country’s gratitude to the people of Upper Austria. 
There, too, was the Chancellor, Mgr. Seipel, in the purple 
robes of a prelate of the papal household. What an event 
this was for him! When the people of Vienna called 
upon him to save the country in the dark days of 1922, 
little dia they dream that they would live to see a day like 
this. Yet they know now how much of all this is due 
to him, to his unwearied labor and to his policy of recon- 
struction. Everywhere in Austria he is hailed as the 
savior of the Republic. The papal Nuncio was here, too, 
Rome’s representative at the Austrian capital. There, 
also, was the Archbishop of Vienna, Cardinal Piffl, who, 
in the terrible days of privation, so tenderly cared for his 
flock. There, too, was the distinguished orator of the 
occasion, himself no stranger to suffering, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Munich. And a daughter of the Haps- 
burgs likewise graced that high company, Marie Valerie, 
with her husband, the Archduke Francis Salvator. Arch- 
duchess Marie is the only surviving daughter of Emperor 
Francis Joseph. 


But what is that long solemn procession which slowly 
winds its way into the cathedral? In that long line are 
members of the hierarchy, a devoted band of more than 
five hundred priests, religious, canons and theologians 
followed by fully fifty mitred heads, abbots, Bishops and 
three princes of the Church. They have come from afar 
to assist at what is one of the rarest ceremonies of the 
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Church, the solemn consecration of a cathedral which has 
been built as a tribute of a people’s love and a people’s 
homage to the Immaculate Conception. And now the 
holy chrism has been laid upon the inner walls and the 
procession is coming out into the open air. Three times 
it solemnly encircles the massive structure, while with due 
rite the outer walls are sprinkled with blessed water, salt, 
ashes and wine. Again it enters the great central door 
and proceeds down the nave to the sanctuary, a vision not 
only of Rome’s pomp and splendor, but also of Rome’s 
benediction, of Rome’s crowning of the consummation of 
a perfect work, the toil of well nigh seventy years. 


If the American follows the throng which later pours 
into the church, he will see what few American eyes have 
ever seen, twenty thousand people crowding a cathedral 
to its capacity. He will hear, also, what few American 
ears have ever heard, the ancient harmonious chant of all 
the singers of the Sistine Choir, who, by Papal authority, 
have journeyed to Austria to fill this new temple of the 
Lord with the incomparable music of St. Gregory. 


The cathedral itself is a majestic and overpowering 
sight, especially the superb Gothic tower. It suggests the 
strength of Cologne tempered by the delicate beauty 
of St. Stephen’s. The American discovers with envy and 
admiration that it is over a hundred feet higher than St. 
Patrick’s of New York. 


And the bells! How proud the people of the city are 
of these seven deep-throated “voices of the Lord!” When 
they call, it is a stentorian call and not easily disregarded. 
These are bells, too, not of the thirteenth but of the 
twentieth century. For at regular intervals today, and 
for an hour at a time, powerful electric motors are tripping 
their twenty tons of bronze into thunderous reverberatior:. 
The other bells of Linz are ringing also, and their number 
is legion. Yet their sound is but the tinkle of tiny altar 
bells in the midst of these dilirious peals of joy which roll 
from the cathedral tower. 


But perhaps the most impressive feature of all is the 
stained glass, especially that of the two rose windows 
which illumine both ends of the transept. The rich sub- 
dued light and the devotional aspect of the interior are 
due in no small measure to the brilliant rainbow rays 
which stream through the traceried windows. The whole 
building might be regarded as a gigantic lantern for their 
display. All were fashioned at Innsbruck. These magic 

reations of a vanished past vividly portray the dramatic 
scenes of the Bible and the lives of the Saints, and with 
a peculiar and strong appeal to every Austrian, the history 
of the cathedral itself. 

This is a stirring story and well worth a separate article. 
A few months after the solemn proclamation of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception in 1854, the idea of build- 
ing a great cathedral to the perpetual honor of Our Lady 
under this title came to Bishop Rudigier, who then occu- 
pied the see of Linz. Austrians say that he was one of 
the most able and zealous of their bishops during the whole 
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nineteenth century. He immediately summoned to Linz 
the architect, Vincent Statz, who had labored and studied 
for years at Cologne and was the greatest living master 
of German Gothic style. To him the Bishop entrusted 
his design, the plans were drawn and, at length, the corner- 
stone was laid on May 1, 1862. The master himself super- 
intended the construction and had completed the apse and 
almost the whole of the tower when death overtook him 
in 1898. Another succeeded him until 1900, when Statz’s 
son took hold of his father’s great task, finished the tower 
and energetically pushed forward the transept. Nine 
years later he was recalled to Cologne and it was reserved 
to a fourth architect to complete the nave and give the 
cathedral its finishing touches in 1924. 

Meanwhile, the founder of the church, Bishop Rudigier, 
full of years and merits had died in the odor of sanctity. 
He now bears the title, Venerable Servant of God, since 
his “cause” has been introduced at Rome. One by one 
the remains of his successors were laid beside his own in 
the crypt of the unfinished portion of the church. In the 
spirit of their holy predecessor, the founder, each of 
them had looked upon the unfinished cathedral as the apple 
of his eye and had made every effort to bring it to com- 
pletion. Finally, in the celebration of May, it fell to the 
happy lot of Bishop Rudigier’s fourth successor, Dr. Gfoll- 
ner, the present incumbent, to perform the solemn conse- 
cration, sixty-two years after the laying of the corner- 
stone. 

The building fund of the cathedral had long ago been 
subscribed, chiefly by the poor and toiling masses of 
Upper Austria. So generous were their contributions 
that, until the outbreak of the war, the interest alone 
sufficed to carry on the construction. During the hos- 
tilities, with a heavy heart the people of Linz, like the 
citizens of other Austrian cities, were constrained to sacri- 
fice on the altar of Mars a great quantity of copper which 
sheathed the roof of their cathedral. 

When the struggle ended in 1918, the people of Upper 
Austria once again determined to carry out the words 
addressed to them years before by Leo XIII, “Oportet 
Perficere Hoc Opus Magnificum.” But how was this to 
be done? They and their children were thoroughly im- 
poverished by the war. Daily their currency was falling. 
The interest on the building fund was now but a trifle. 
The capital itself must be taken before it completely 
dwindles away. Again they contributed to the noble 
cause and, of their poverty and want, gave all they had. 
To their gifts of the heart, the late Benedict XV and his 
Holiness, Pius XI, added royal sums, pledges of Rome’s 
solicitude for all the churches, tokens of Rome’s unfailing 
love of Austria. 

Thus a new Catholic cathedral rises today out of a city 
on the Danube under the invocation of that same sweet 
name which is so loved by American Catholics. It will 
stand as long as Austria stands, a monument to the skill, 
piety and devotion, to the faith of two generations of the: 
Austrian people. 
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Needs Not Needed 


Joun F. Focarty 


GOOD way to measure the worth of any conve- 
A nience is to imagine the lack of it. Picture, if you 

can, America’s metropolitan city deprived of the 
thousand-and-one-ways to which electricity is put, and you 
have a New York that is not itself, at least in the sense 
intended when folk say “there is only one New York.” 
Try to engage a stranger in conversation otherwise than by 
means of a mention of the weather, and you realize imme- 
diately what a boon the weather is to the world of ideas. 
The man who remarks to a brother in the flesh “ Wet 
day, isn’t it?” while at the time it is “ pouring cats and 
dogs,” does not expect the other fellow to rank him 
among great discoverers, like Pasteur, or Marconi, or 
Einsteim ; he is simply indicating that as far as he himself 
is concerned, he wants to be neighborly and at peace with 
his fellowman. Indeed, while statistics are not available 
to show how many life-long friendships have been inaugu- 
rated and how many estrangements have been patched up 
by a simple remark about the kind of day it is, certain it 
must be that the weather topic belongs to the touches of 
nature guaranteed to make the whole world akin. Be- 
sides, it possesses wonderful power for forestalling im- 
pending conversational collapse. 

And next to the weather in order of popularity and 
usefulness for propping up unpromising conversation 
comes the subject of “needs.” Probably the best way 
to describe just what needs are, is to say that they are 
alleged blessings meant for this country in particular and 
for mankind in general, mostly imaginary and usually not 
at all needed. It is really amazing, to give an example, 
how many people there are who believe they possess genu- 
ine recipes for America’s regeneration. ‘“ What this 
country needs today,” says one, “is a ban on tobacco.” 
“A blue Sunday,” says another. “A law to establish 
birth-control,” says another. A law to effect this, that 
and the other, think a multitude. Whereas, what in all 
likelihood the country most urgently requires is to be let 
alone, to be given a long legislative holiday, to be freed 
from a horde of busybodies and intruders on our personal 
and private affairs. Certainly the topic of needs is fraught 
with grave possibilities to which a mere discussion of 
atmospheric conditions is not prone. While in everyday 
chatter these supposed wants are often proclaimed for 
the mere sake of talk, in Congressional assembly they are 
formulated betimes, seemingly for the purpose of appear- 
ing to be achieving something. Pity ’tis that congressmen 
cannot be induced to devote more time to a consideration 
of the weather. 

But if the sphere of politics is already over-burdened 
with needs of all shapes and varieties, the realm of religion 


is simply swamped with them. On street corners, over 
pool-parlors, in the front room of abandoned two-story 
dwellings as well as in more pretentious temples, the world 
is daily learning for the first time how religiously forlorn 
and handicapped it has been for thousands of years. In- 
deed the press recounts with amusing regularity “the one 
thing ” in religion required by the world today ; the alleged 
thing is as multiple as there are evangelists to expound it. 
The trite and hackneyed “ what the world needs ” ushers 
in many a weighty absurdity. Sometimes it is “pep” 
and “ punch ” in worship; again it is a “ manly religion ” ; 
again it is a “religion for the young people”; and there 
are minsters of the Gospel who are supplying this sup- 
posed much-felt want of attractiveness by introducing into 
their services jazz music, eurythmic dances and other such 
exhilarating novelties. 

Only lately, a newspaper writer in quest of copy inter- 
viewedea doughty leader of the Modernist wing in the 
present-day theological controversy which is already 
threatening to de-Christianize American Protestantism. 
This clergyman remarked among other things, that having 
been talking to a highly-educated young lady, fresh from 
a well-known fashionable college, and replete with all 
information about myth and the myth-man, whoever this 
being is, he was deeply impressed with the necessity for 
dusting over and polishing up our “archaic” ideas about 
certain religious doctrines, in order to meet the require- 
ments of twentieth-century culture This particular need 
appears in striking ironical contrast with the present-day 
novelist’s attitude towards the same modern culture. 
Novels are written today on the assumption that people 
must not be expected to think any more than is necessary, 
and the painiulness of whatever thinking is accomplished 
should not be unduly prolonged. A certain patent-medi- 
cine concern has been advertising its wares, for a number 
of years, w.th a picture, changed periodically, and the 
caption: “ Every Picture Tells a Story.” Now-a-days, 
practically every page of a story has to form a picture, 
if the book is to sell. So here is the problem: when there 
is a question of religion, cognizance must be taken of this 
sensitive, highly-developed, twelve-cylinder thinking 
machine our modern college is supposed to be turning out, 
but when it happens to be a matter of literature, allow- 
ance must be made for the lack of thought. During the 
war, most countries adopted the plan of daylight saving 
to conserve artificial light; this was done in universal 
deference to the well-known habits of the sun: at least 
nobody thought of the expedient of attaching a cable to 
Old Sol and retarding him in that manner. Yet today, 
because there is a question of religion, too often a signal, 
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according to Cardinal Newman, for prejudiced minds to 
bid “ adieu ” to common sense, great, Divine realities have 
to be harnessed and accommodated, forsooth, to the sup- 
posed requirements of modern advanced thought. The 
average young college graduate, by all accounts, is now 
accustomed to cross the threshold of religious inquiry 
skeptically whistling to himself: “I’m from Missouri.” 
And our evangelical “ needist” meets the youth who 
“wants to be shown” more than half the way. “ Be- 
lieve or believe not—say in the Virgin Birth,” he assures 
him “the test of Christianity is the way one lives, and 
not what one thinks or feels.” 

Now a great many so called religious needs are pro- 
claimed on the assumption that they are in the first place 
needed, and then on the presumption apparently that what- 
ever is old is effete and whatever is ancient is consequently 
antiquated. At least the impression seems to prevail in 
various quarters that the lapse of time should of necessity 
alter our relations with God. The simple faith of medieval 
times is credulity in the estimation of a liberalist for no 
other apparent reason than because it has the hoary sanc- 
tion of age. Whatever infringes and impinges upon the 
declared immunities of a Protestant intellect bears, accord- 
ing to modernist theory, prima facie evidence of its own 
inherent falsehood. So there is talk about rescuing Prot- 
estantism from the incubus of the “ diluted Catholicism ” 
which is impeding its progress towards complete “ eman- 
cipation.” The claim of an inerrant Bible is declared to 
be just as foolish as the claim of an “inerrant” pope. 
In fact, outside the Catholic Church, the idea of authority 
is slowly but surely being relegated to the heap of dis- 
carded doctrines. 

In consequence, amazing scenes are being enacted in 
various non-Catholic places of worship—all supposed to 
be supplying long-felt needs. And while it is not diffi- 
cult to understand how a creedless creed will become 
a prolific parent of all manner of extravagances; still, 
even with this in view, it is hard for a person of reverent 
thought to comprehend the mental attitude to religion of 
a minister who, for instance, would marry a couple after 
they had “ jazzed” themselves to the altar to the synco- 
pated strains of crazy music. The fact of the deed at 
any rate provides the argument that there is a logical 
explanation of free love and easy divorce in blasphemous 
and mocking initiations into the holy state of wedlock. 
’Tis a pity, though, that the forms of religion should be 
made the vehicle of irreligion ; yet, this condition must con- 
tinue to prevail as long as evangelists teach the sufficiency 
of a bare skeleton of religious belief. A sense of propriety 
can only follow in the wake of reverent habits of thought, 
which, in turn, are the result of deep and unwavering con- 
viction. On the other hand, novelty grows on what it 
feeds, doubt, uncertainty, and skepticism; and novelty is 
rapidly becoming the dominant note of Protestant service. 


There have been many examples of this reported of 
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late in the public press and there are probably many more 
which have not found their way into the daily columns. 
For novelty once admitted into religious service rapidly 
reproduces itself. No doubt the Chicago minister who, 
preaching on “The Kind of a Woman to Marry,” ex-. 
hibited, one by one, the various types in his pulpit, would 
do well not to rest too securely on his laurels; for some 
more enterprising evangelist is liable to carry the idea 
into a sermon on “the kind of a woman not to marry,” 
and he in turn may have to yield to the superior appeal 
of an illustrated pulpit discourse on “ the kind of a wife 
to divorce.” 

And where and how it is all going to end simply defies 
speculation. But this much is certain: the world is being 
amused assuredly but hardly edified and most assuredly 
not elevated at the spectacle of religious leaders who, in- 
stead of cherishing reverence for sacred things are, on 
the contrary, sowing the seeds of materialism and even 
of paganism. ; 

Besides, a sad feature of all this need-proclaiming, 
novelty-hunting, insincerity, and notoriety-seeking is that 
they are estranging those who are already strangers to 
Christian worship. Considerably more than half the peo- 
ple of America are not affiliated to any church. The daily 
newspaper is their principal textbook on religion, and 
what they find there is little calculated to lead them to 
the practises of Christianity. They do not read the sermons 
of conscientious ministers who counsel the lessons of love, 
toleration, forgiveness, forbearance toward enemies, re- 
demption, salvation with which the New Testament 
abounds. No: the preaching of virtue, just as virtuous 
living, makes poor “ newspaper stuff.” But they read th: 
fulminations of pulpiteers, the novelties of needs and still 
more needs, until despairing of what need _ they 
actually lack, they abandon themselves to a state of inse- 
cure vet satisfying perplexity. 

The world unquestionably needs religion “pure and 
undefiled,” delivered from cant, insincerity and the tyranny 
of interminable needs and novelties. The novelty of 
Christianity has at least this to recommend it to not a 
few Protestant churches that the Bible certainly warrants 
it. Our Divine Master, time and time again, has empha- 
sized the need of faith and “the failing of faith in the 
supernatural,” says Cardinal Mercier, “ leads to the denial 
of all religion.” Indeed, there is a proportionate connec- 
tion between the teaching of infidelity and the spread of 
materialism with the consequent sweeping away of neces- 
sary sanctions for living uprightly and honestly. On the 
other hand, “ the sure principles of spiritual health,” says 
the author of “ My Unknown Chum,” “are a clearly de- 
fined dogmatic belief and a deep conviction of the sinful- 
ness of sin.” Unfortunately, because outside the Catholic 
Church, this truth has practically little recognition, the 
Protestant world seems doomed to the state of being per- 
petually in need while never satisfied. 





Clerical Characters 
CAPTAIN EvsripGeE CoLBy 


IXTEEN years ago a writer in the Catholic World 

remarked that the priesthood is so removed from or- 
dinary standards and considerations as not to be a subject 
for artistic consideration and interpretation in literature. 
To follow such a doctrine would require the elimination 
of much interesting and intrinsically good reading ; and yet 
the doctrine adopted would save many errors and prevent 
many slanderous interpretations. In a recent volume en- 
titled “ The Friar in Fiction,” Dr. Joseph Spencer Ken- 
nard has skipped lightly in summarizing fashion, over 
many of the most conspicuous clericals in English litera- 
ture, with a few side glances at Rabelais, Goethe, Schiller, 
and Manzoni. He has done little more than entertainingly 
collect unentertaining anecdotes. His work illustrates the 
sort of ecclesiastic who gets into literature, not the original 
friar who reformed the monastic ideal, but a later secu- 
larized and corrupted friar, the scandal of the Church, 
who imposed upon the Faithful and slunk away at the 
approach of authorized representatives of Rome. 

Sad as it may be, it is none the less true that scandal 
is usually more avidly read than proper praise. The 
proper clergy rarely get into books. When they do get 
there, it is in one of two very casual fashions. Do you 
remember the gigantic figure of the Dominican on the 
prow of a storm tossed ship in the Mediterrean, written 
into “ The Cloister and the Hearth?” Have you heard— 
I would not suggest that you had read the book—of the 
kindly priest in the Hall Caine novel who persistently 
prevented a worthy wife from leaving her worthless hus- 
band? Or of the Jack London story to the same effect, 
called “ The Priestly Prerogative”? Or of the clerical 
character in Gilbert Parker’s “ Right of Way”? In each 
of these the priest was not an individual character at all, 
he merely represented the Church. He merely came into 
the tale to present the call of conscience as moral duty 
and spiritual sense would prescribe. And the other kind 
of priest, introduced casually, is such as appears in the 
novels of Henry Harland and F. Marion Crawford, mere 
incidents in the tale, inserted in insignificant fashion and 
without special elaboration, simply because occasional con- 
tact with priests was part of the common life of the 
authors and therefore likely to be part of the common life 
they represented in their novels. 

Yet aside from such unusual instances as these, it is 
perfectly proper to say that the representation of the 
clerical character in literature has been inadequately done. 
Priests who are writers themselves have almost always 
idealized their priestly characters or have clung to too 
ecclesiastical grounds to touch the universal chords of 
human nature that respond eternally to really great writ- 
ing. A writer like Mr. Chesterton who balances the 
innocence and the wisdom of a priest, plays upon the 
knowledge of practical human psychology gained in the 
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confessional, and ends by making his Father Brown a 
super-detective is giving no more characteristic picture of 
priesthood than Arthur Train is of lawyers with his Tutt 
firm or Jacques Futrelle of scientists with his Craig 
Kennedy. Modern fiction on this topic is depressing on 
account of its unreality and prejudicial distortion, all the 
way from George Moore and “ The Lake” to Browning 
and the disreputable “ Fra Lippo Lippi.” 

Other writers with dislike toward and lack of informa- 
tion about the Church and the priesthood have painted 
untrue pictures : like Voynich’s “ Gadfly,” and Fredericks’ 
“Damnation of Theron Ware,” and Irving’s “ Widow 
and Her Son,” and Hichen’s “Garden of Allah,” and 
Shorthouse’s “ John Inglesant.” Or even, to go farther 
back, Mathew Gregory Lewis’s eighteenth century tale 
called “ The Monk.” These we can brush aside as untrue. 
Whether or not we should forgive them, we can at least 
remark that these writers really know not what they do. 
Probably it is ignorance that has led them into error, led 
them to unreality. 

Yet the earliest friars in fiction were realistic enough. 
They were too real. When the age of the friars, the 
thirteenth century, came to an end there followed a period 
when hordes of unattached and insufficiently disciplined 
friars roamed too freely about the western world and did 
too exclusively as they pleased. Some of course were as 
admirable as the Friar Lawrence of Shakespeare’s play. 
Yet in general as they appeared in our extant literature, 
they were far from admirable. Chaucer has his “ good 
Parson” but he also had his Pardoner and his Limitour. 
Langland was a reformer and pictured the abuses of his 
day as he saw them. Marlowe’s “ Faustus ” was a design- 
ing necromancer; the same author pictured two wicked 
friars in the Jew of Malta. Greene’s “ Friar Bacon” 
was an adroit necromancer. And Rabelais, who delighted 
in satirizing the entire social fabric of his time, could 
not resist the temptation to play profanely with a friar 
who had broken his bonds and wandered into wickedness. 
Old Friar Tuck who appears in the Robin Hood ballads, 
may have had a good heart, but he was rather a bad 
ecclesiastic. The tradition of the indiscreet friar solemnly 
handed down from age to age and taught in our academic 
halls in works which form part of the so called “canon 
of good literature” has done much to maintain the evil 
conception of the friar of old. 

The priestly character appearing in fiction is usually 
one of three types. (1) Those who chafe at their 
bonds. (2) Those who break their bonds. (3) Those 
who have broken their bonds and eventually return to 
bondage. The statement of the situation is its severest 
criticism. The authors start by making a mistake. They 
select only the rarely occurring incident and the abnormal 
priest. Most priests are infatuated with their profession 
as thoroughly as the lawyer is with his, the doctor with 
his, or the soldier with his. They do not speak slightingly 
of “ the Christ-myth ” or long for the love of some woman 
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or the love of a child. Their thoughts are elsewhere. 
Priests are not mostly apostate or discontented, or solely 
so, as a reader of novels might believe. The soul does 
not, as Maeterlinck would say, flower only on nights of 
storm. The truer life is the average life. 


The writer of fiction who wishes to deal with a priestly 
character in any other fashion than by simply considering 
him as a fixed part of the incidental furniture of his plot 
is confronted with difficulty at the start. The modern 
novel is principally a character novel. It is a study in 
the change in character and in conviction. Start such a 
novelist with a priest, and the most obvious change is 
for him to assume mundane rather than priestly traits. 
So urgent is this necessity for change that one novelist 
makes his priest go off into raving lunacy. Yet the 
change is what the novel seems to demand. 


In modern days of change and stress one of the favorite 
methods of depicting priest characters in fiction is to draw 
what is called a modernist. The book is frankly propa- 
ganda. It usually ends with the fictitious modernist being 
expelled from the Church, or else resigning from it and 
attempting to preach forever after against it. It is an 
indirect way of attacking the conservatism and the firm 
traditions and belief of the Catholic Faith, which is secure 
against storms and does not waver hither and thither with 
the winds of fashion. Such books of course should be 
ruled out of court from the beginning. They are not com- 
petent witnesses. And vet there is one type of priest that 
might be introduced into a novel, and has been successfully 
introduced into at least one novel, who can still change. 
He is an academic soul with a purely mechanical under- 
standing of people and their troubles, and without the 
depth of sympathy that makes for real richness in life. 
His housekeeper is almost unhuman in her formal routine. 
\ neglected child is temporarily adopted into the house- 
hold. And the priest expands and has new feelings and 
understandings. He has become ,an expansive human 
being. He alters his character but always for the better. 
He has none of the cheap easiness of apostasy found in 
so many fictional priests, but stands strictly by his former 
principles and faith, but his sympathy develops. 

Yet in this very book, though it be written by a Pro- 
testant, there is one of the finest appreciations of the 
spirit and insight of the priesthood that has appeared in 
all literature. But it is a rare volume among many 
volumes of undesirable tone and type. Even at the risk 
of losing such another as it, it seems best to stand by 
the original proposition, stated originally in the Catholic 
World so many years ago, and categorically reiterated here 
‘as a sound rule based upon a broad and intensive survey 
‘f priest characters in fiction. The real priest is not 
sensational enough for the typical novel. The fictitious 
priest is lacking in reality. Priest characters, unless in- 
troduced merely incidentally, have no place in modern 
literature. 
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lhe editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 
Broadcasting Catholic Doctrine 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Truth is the most sought for and most desired article in the 
world today. We have heard that the almighty dollar rules the 
lives of nearly every soul now in existence, but it is not true. 
For how much money is expended in the search of truth, and how 
valuable articles of historic origin become if in anyway they tell 
truly of the ages of which they were part! The Antioch Chalice, 
it seems, is priceless; even the Morgan millions cannot buy it. 

Truth in religious matters is most precious of all. Have we not 
been reading for months of the controversy between the Funda- 
mentalists and the Modernists? Why is the Catholic not filled 
with doubts over the fundamental truths? Because he has the 
truth! He knows his answer to the much discussed questions 
has been given by God Himself. 

There are millions of non-Catholics in the United States today 
who would be delighted to know how it is that the Catholic 
has such peace of mind and who would be eager to learn what 
his religious beliefs and practises really are, if only they could 
get the knowledge without much trouble and without telling the 
world that they are being enlightened on a subject that is taboo in 
non-Catholic circles? 

If this be so, why not broadcast these truths over radio stations 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, so that those who 
want to know may pick up the information they hunger for? 
This work would serve also many Catholics whose instruction in 
Catholic doctrine has been partly neglected, besides those who 
wish to instruct non-Catholic friends and who wish to polish up 
some of the apologetic reasons they once knew but have forgotten. 

This radio broadcasting of Catholic doctrine was tested at 
St. Louis University during the months of March, April and May. 
Each Sunday afternoon at two o'clock a lecture on such subjects 
as “ Guides to Christ’s Church” (Marks of the Church), “ Super- 
natural Guide to Truth” (Infallibility), “ Mother-Love of the ° 
Church” (Sacraments), “ Sacrament of Penance in the Catholic 
Church,” “Priesthood in the Catholic Church,” “The Catholic 
Church and Marriage” was “ broadcasted.” The good done can be 
partially judged from a few quotations of letters sent to the 
radio station. Thus: “I am a Jewess but I can now readily 
understand why one can believe in the beautiful teachings under 
the title of Christianity.” -And again:. 

I have followed the lecture course and have enjoyed it so 
much that I hope you will consider continuing it. I feel that 
there are many situated as I am, unable to attend evening 
lectures, and who derive much instruction on subjects which 
Catholics are constantly called upon to explain. A _ single 
lecture contains information that many do not know where to 
search for, and have not the time to give to it. I believe a 
great deal of good may come from it, because many will listen, 


who will not visit our Church. Again let me say how much 
the lecture course has helped me. 


One objection to this work was stated in an editorial of a 
Catholic paper in the South. It said in substance that the only 
good to come from such work would be one side calling the other 
side “so and so” and vice versa. This objection is shown to be 
false by the actual facts. Radio station WEW told its listeners 
that the purpose of the lectures was explanation and not con- 
troversy. During the entire three months there was not a single 
instance of objection to the work. On the contrary, a report came 
to the station that when in the highest civic society in St. Louis 
the fact of broadcasting Catholic doctrine was mentioned a non- 
Catholic remarked: “ It is a good thing and should be encouraged. 
I have been looking at this question from one side all my life and 
I now have the opportunity of seeing it from the other side.” 

St. Louis. R. J. Brown. 
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The Federal Education Bill 


N October, 1918, the Smith-Towner bill to establish a 

Federal Department of Education was introduced in 
Congress. For nearly six years, the fight for and against 
the bill has continued without interruption, and it has been 
said that, with the exception of certain war-time measures, 
no proposal for new legislation has attracted an equal 
amount of praise and censure. Support for the bill has 
been admirably organized, and its merits have been argued 
with tireless activity by the National Education Association 
and the Southern Masons. But, as in the nature of the 
case was almost inevitable, the opposition fell almost en- 
tirely to individual effort and sacrifice. 

Yet, after several public hearings, Congress has ad- 
journed leaving the Sterling-Reed bill still in committee. 
No doubt the pressure of legitimate business combined 
with a profound interest in measures which promised a 
return in votes, was among the factors which prevented 
final action. But the chief reason why the bill makes no 
notable progress year after year is to be found in the 
simple fact that the public is learning its true character, 
and is recognizing it as a costly and exceedingly dangerous 
piece of legislation. It is not opposed and has never been 
opposed because it promises to promote public education, 
but chiefly on the ground that it violates both the letter 
and the spirit of the Constitution, and that far from aiding 
the schools, it will make them mere cogs in a huge Federal 
machine for graft and patronage. ‘ 

Not the least mark of the wisdom of the Framers 
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was their care to leave coutrol of the local schools to the 
people of the respective States. That the Sterling-Reed 
bill, or any bill which authorizes a Federal appropriation 
to be distributed among the States conforming to Federal 
requirements, will transfer this control to Washington, is 
a fact which only those who refuse to see can fail to 
recognize. As an instrument for the exercise of the very 
limited part in education allotted the Federal Govern- 
ment, a reorganized bureau would amply suffice. Nothing 
more is needed, and nothing more should be permitted. 


“Our Richest Nun” 


NEW clause in the income-tax law, proposed by 
Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania, throws a clear 
light upon the contribution to charity and education made 
by our religious Congregations and Orders. Under the law, 
fifteen per cent of an income given to charitable, religious, 
scientific, literary or educational purposes is free from 
taxation. The instances in which more is given are not 
many, but Senator Pepper discovered one case in which 
an individual insisted upon giving all. To deal with it, a 
clause was inserted in the new bill, whereby an individual 
donating ninety per cent or more to the purposes men- 
tioned, in the first year to be affected by the law, and 
also in each of the ten preceding years, will be freed from 
taxation on the amount donated. 

The charitable lady who for many years has been giving 
all to the poor is Mother Katherine Drexel, foundress of 
the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and 
Colored People. On establishing her Congregation to 
engage in this sublime apostolic work, Mother Katherine, 
while living in the convent as poor as the youngest and 
simplest member of the community, retained her ample 
fortune, and for many years has employed the entire in- 
come to found institutions for the relief and training of 
two needy and neglected races. Beginning in May, 1891, 
near Torresdale, Pennsylvania, the community has been 
the mother-house from which consecrated servants of the 
Negroes and the Indians have gone forth to all parts of 
the country, prepared for an apostolate which calls for 
an almost heroic degree of zeal and charity. The de- 
votedness of the ladies trained by Mother Drexel puts us 
to shame when we reflect that they have relinquished 
everything which from a human point of view makes life 
sweet and comfortable, and compare our indifference as 
a Catholic people with the generosity of their sacrifice. 

Undoubtedly, Mother Katherine’s career is a striking 
example of the sacrifice which only the Catholic Church, 
the Mystical Body of Christ, can call forth and sustain. 
But Mother Katherine gave to God and His Cause some- 
thing far more precious than great worldly possessions. 
She gave herself, and in this is her immolation paralleled 
by thousands upon thousands of humble Sisters of whom 
the world has never heard, whom it will never know, 
but whose names are inscribed upon the pages of the Book 
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of Life Everlasting. Yet how many Catholics are un- 
aware both of their sacrifice and of their labors! How 
could we sustain our parish schools, our hospitals, our 
homes for dependent and delinquent children, our refuges 
for the penitent, our asylums for the aged, our institutions 
for the deaf, the dumb and the blind, our academies and 
our high schools, were it not for these women who leave 
all that the world has to offer to give themselves to God 
in the service of His afflicted and needy children? With- 
out them the task would be impossible. No human re- 
ward is theirs, and even from Catholics they sometimes 
lack that consideration which should be shown to women 
whose life is to sacrifice self that they may serve others. 
We are apt to forget that our Sisters were not always 
Sisters. Once they were young girls who in all innocence 
and goodness might have taken all that social position 
together with wealth, culture, natural ability, the esteem 
and love of others, would have brought them. But they 
have relinquished aM. For pleasure, they have toil; for 
a home, a bare cell; for luxury, the merest necessities of 
life. 

Their gift to the Church, to the State, to the peace 
and good order of every community, may be rated in 
millions, but in reality it is beyond human calculation. 
God who alone knows its value will reward it adequately. 
But surely it is incumbent upon all Catholics to help them 
and their work for God in every possible manner. They 
have given all. Upon us devolves the duty of giving at 
least a little. 


The Newest Amendment 


HE child-labor amendment has at last been submitted 

by Congress to the several States. That it will be 
speedily adopted is almost a foregone conclusion. With 
its adoption another important right of the local govern- 
ments disappears and a huge stride toward Federal cen- 
tralization is registered. 

The amendment is unnecessary and its wording is dis- 
honest. It is unnecessary because it deals with a problem 
which the States are perfectly capable of solving. That 
some States have not solved it, is a criticism wholly 
without weight, unless we adopt the principle that every 
constitutional right not exercised by a State shall forthwith 
be transferred to Washington. By giving Congress power 
over children under eighteen years of age, it introduces a 
problem not less grave than the evil which it professes to 
remove. The interests of boys and girls who reach the 
limit of their educational capacity or desire at the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, will henceforth be prescribed by 
Congress. The plans and purposes of parents no longer 
count; the great parent of us all is some influential or 
corrupt politician at Washington. Finally, the amendment 
is dishonest, since it professes to leave undiminished in 
the States a power which it transfers in its entirety to 
Congress. It is ridiculous to assert in Section 2 that 
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the “power of the several States is unimpaired” when 
Section 1 affirms without reservations that “Congress shall 
have power to limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen years of age.” But the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead law have made us familiar 
with this legislative dishonesty and chicanery, although 
even they do not seem to open our eyes to the danger of 
further legislation cut from the same bolt. 

It need not be said that all decent men condemn child- 
labor whenever it deprives the child of its proper educa- 
tion, or exposes it to physical or moral danger. But for 
the extirpation of such abuses, no intervention of the 
Federal Government was or is necessary. It was once 
held in this country that no reform, however desirable, 
might be achieved, unless it could be attained in a constitu- 
tional manner. The present theory is that any reform may 
be brought about by legislation, and that if the Constitu- 
tion interferes the Constitution must go. It is a theory 
much in favor, but it is hardly consistent with the sound 
principle that a Constitution is primarily for the protection 
of natural and social rights and only incidentally an instru- 
ment for the suppression of social or economic evils. 


A Bishop’s Heresy 


HE trial of Bishop Brown of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has ended with the judicial declaration that 
this extremely eccentric clergyman is guilty of heresy. It 
would be wholly untrue even to hint that Bishop Brown 
states the doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
correctly, but it is quite in place to ask if anyone in that 
Church or out of it, is competent to state it. Indeed, the 
very attorney selected by the Bishops as the prosecutor 
seemed to admit that any final and complete statement of 
doctrine was not obtainable. ‘‘ This court is not con- 
cerned,” he said, “ with what doctrine will be fifty years 
hence. It is concerned only with doctrine as it now 
stands.” Nor did the opinion of the Church’s official 
representatives appear to be of weight. “ The beliefs of 
a majority of the Bishops of the Church are immaterial in 
this case,” a case, incidentally in which the offender had 
denied practically every article of Faith, “even if they 
could be obtained,” a contingency apparently deemed im- 
possible. On his side, the attorney for the heretical 
Bishop, a layman like his legal brother for the prosecution, 
pertinently remarked that if he were to subject the whole 
Bench of Bishops to an inquiry as to “ what the Churc) 
taught,” he would probably receive a collection of con- 
flicting answers. But the Presiding Bishop was equal to 
the occasion. 


In reply, the court expresses its opinion that such doctrine is 
to be found in the Book of Common Prayer, as adopted and estab- 
lished by the Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America. It is, perhaps, superfluous to state 
that the most important formularies of doctrine are the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creed. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the doctrine of the Church is not formulated in the Holy Scrip- 
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tures, but is in all cases to be supported by the Holy Scripture 
as interpreted by the Church in its corporate capacity. 

But this reply did not satisfy the attorney for the heret- 
ical Bishop. As he had stated during the trial, he had 
been accustomed as a good Episcopalian, to take his 
religion from the Bible, and he darkly hinted that if the 
Presiding Bishops suggested another rule, it was time for 
him to consider membership in another Church. Further, 
he quite naturally asked where “the Church in its cor- 
porate capacity had interpreted the Holy Scriptures as a 
basis of doctrine?” a proceeding which was new to him. 
“ The court has nothing to add to its opinion,” replied the 
Presiding Bishop. He spoke the complete truth, for there 
is no answer to the lawyer’s query, which the court could 
give without stultifying itself. 

Acting “in its corporate capacity ’’ the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church like any other Protestant Church, may 
formulate rules and regulations to which its members must 
submit, and may propose certain doctrines which they 
must accept if they wish to be considered members in 
good standing of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. But neither the Protestant 
Episcopal Church nor any other Protestant Church can 
teach a doctrine, which all must profess under peril of 
their eternal salvation. That power, right, and duty is 
reserved to the Church founded by Jesus Christ, com- 
missioned by Him to teach and to rule, and enlightened 
to the end of time by His abiding presence. The power 
possessed by the Protestant Episcopal Church does not 
bind the souls and consciences of men; nor can any 
Protestant denomination logically claim such power. In 
its plenitude it does not rise above that possessed by any 
human society recognized by the civil law. Not so the 
power of the Church whose visible head is the Successor 
of Peter. She alone can bind the hearts and minds of 
men because she alone rules and teaches with the authority 
and the infallible wisdom of her Divine Founder. 


The Honest Lawyer 

O NCE upon a time the lawyer was both technically 

and in fact a court official. His function was to 
aid the judge and jury to discover the truth. Newer 
social and economic conditions, together with a revision 
of popular notions in ethics, are responsible for a change 
which does not seem to make for the better administration 
of justice. The modern lawyer appears either for the 
prisoner at the bar or against him. The public prosecutor 
does not admit that the accused may be innocent, but 
announces at the outset his intention to prove that he is 
guilty. Naturally, then, the lawyer for the defense will 
claim that his client is a victim of conspiracy, perjury, 
or unfortunate circumstances, and that, although indicted 
by a jury of his peers, in reality he is whiter than the 
driven snow. Witnesses cited by both parties are on 
hand, trained to tell not precisely the whole truth, but 
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such truth exclusively as will show guilt or innocence. 
With the preliminaries thus arranged, a criminal case may 
lose every aspect of an impartial inquiry and become a 
battle of wits, with the odds in favor of the more clever or 
the less scrupulous lawyer. 

Regrettable as this condition is, it is by no means easy 
to find a remedy. The layman is apt to think that the 
honest lawyer should refuse to defend a client whom 
he knows to be guilty, but the thought betrays an ignorance 
of the conditions under which the profession is obliged 
to work. Since the American system does not require 
the accused to prove his innocence but demands that the 
State demonstrate his guilt, the lawyer does not act im- 
properly when either by order of the court or at the 
instance of a client, he makes use of every legal means 
at his disposal to prevent the State from finding and 
offering this proof. Thus he may conceal or destroy 
incriminating documents in the possession of his client, 
unless these are of a public or a semi-public character, or 
have been legitimately detnanded by the State: if necessary 
to protect the rights of his client, he may show the bad 
character of witnesses for the prosecution, even revealing 
hidden sins or crimes, unless such action would work a 
disproportionate injury to innocent parties: even though 
he knows it to be true, he thay object to the introduction 
of testimony against his client, and if it be allowed, he may 
use all his skill in cross-examining to bring out an in- 
consistency or incidental falsehood. But he may not in- 
timidate or bribe a witness, the court or the jury; of 
course, he may not lie or induce his client or witnesses 
to lie, and, in general, he may not transgress any law, 
natural, Divine, ecclesiastical or civil, no matter how much 
such action might protect the rights even of a client of 
whose innocence he is morally certain. With the phy- 
sician, the lawyer is frequently called on to repudiate the 
principle that to attain a good end it is lawful to do what 
is evil. 

These principles are accepted by reputable lawyers, but 
much doubt as to what they permit or forbid may arise 
from their application to the concrete case. By drawing a 
clearer line beyond which the lawyer may not go on pen- 
alty of expulsion from the profession, our Bar Associa- 
tions can do much to reestablish our legal processes, both 
civil and criminal, in the respect which they once enjoyed 
but today have undoubtedly lost. We have been properly 
concerned to guard the rights of the accused; today it 
seems equally necessary to guard the rights of the public 
menaced by the “smart lawyer” who invariably thinks 
himself justified in using any and every means to make 
the worse cause appear the better. Among the gravest 
symptoms in public life today is the widespread belief that 
the courts are at the mercy of unscrupulous lawyers with 
wealthy clients. That belief has no large basis in fact; 
but the brethren of the bar can do the public a service 
of inestimable value by uniting to remove the instances 
which far too often give it some color of truth. 
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The Trend Towards Whitman 

Gor poets are remembered because of their person- 

ality and some because they were eccentric and un- 
balanced. These have historical interest only and are 
cataloged in the tradition of letters more as survivals 
than as influences. They are the bay waters that adorn 
the river bank, not the bubbling springs that swell the 
flowing current. Other poets mold the thought and the 
form of those who come after them. Their doctrines 
are absorbed, their ideals are kept lit, their spirit is deeply 
inhaled, and their technique and nuances are preserved 
as models. Inferior poets of a later day seriously mimic 
and burlesque them; the better sort of poets imitate them, 
while the really strong poets refine them into reminis- 
cences. Such poets leave a heritage and a legitimate 
family. 

In modern American poetry, Walt Whitman is some- 
thing more than a survival, but he is decidedly less than 
a real influence. In a somewhat suspicious way, he has 
been taken up by contemporary poets of a kind who have 
been making conscious and even conscientious efforts to 
produce an authentic school of United States poetry. The 
tendency of these poets is towards a complete divorce from 
English models and traditions; it contemplates, though 
in a vague way, a most particularized outpouring of a 
most unique American spirit derived from a scene that 
is thoroughly American. While the movement has be- 
come well-rounded and gathered coherence, it has suffered 
from a serious defect; it was an orphan. Whereas other 
respectable poetic schools had a founder, or at least an 
oracle, the United States school had no great name to 
embroider on its banner. This was surely a lack that 
must be supplied. Accordingly, the promoters of the 
movement, looking through the list of eligible American 
poets, seized upon Walt Whitman as the best possible 
candidate to father it. They began to hail him first as 
the greatest of American poets and then as the only and 
the pioneer American poet. They had the family photo- 
graph taken, and seated Walt Whitman, with his cascade 
of snowy locks and his patriarchal beard, in grandfather’s 
chair. To the right and to the left they assembled the 
lesser progeny about him, and at his feet they arranged, 
crosslegged, Sandburg and Masters with Amy Lowell be- 
tween them. 

Blatant and exaggerated as this explanation of Whit- 
man’s rise to his present supremacy in American poetry 
may seem, it does indicate something of the process by 
which he attained his present renaissance. His evolution 
has not been natural and graded. It has been like tying 
roots to a bouquet of drooping cut flowers, or like man- 
ufacturing a pedigreed ancestry for a newly created Lord. 
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In only two details has Whitman cast his light, or his 
shadow, athwart contemporary poetry; and this not over 
all our poetry, but over that which is distinctly United 
States. His peculiar cosmic religion, largely of his own 
making, a sallow pantheism, a revelation which he deliv- 
ered to himself and which others can make nothing of, has 
in no way been perpetuated nor has it modified poetical 
thought. Neither has his mysticism, clearly a misnomer 
for rampant egotism, been imitated or even absorbed. 
Since the visionary and the prophet in him were largely 
personal, they were not capable of transmission to his 
posterity. Even his fine and flaming spirit of democracy, 
that should well have been an influence and an inspira- 
tion, cannot be discerned in the poetry of today. It is 
principally and, one may be daring enough to say, only 
in his sloughing off of metrical limitations and in his 
mélange of morality, that there can be shown a direct 
lineage between Whitman and some poets of these later 
years. 

In the matter of vers libre, Whitman was probably not 
the originator of the form. But he was undoubtedly the 
first to make it acceptable as a poetic medium. Free 
verse had no place in the history of true poetry before 
Whitman proclaimed his cataclysmic rejection of rhyme 
and regular foot and traditional stress. For credit or 
for blame, he demonstrated that there could be poetry 
that could not be measured with the rule-stick. Whether 
Whitman gained as a poet by his adoption of the new 
form is a question of a different color. Perhaps he was 
more vigorous and strong and spontaneous because of 
it; yet he needed the chisel and the restrictive chastening 
of rule and measure to lop off his garrulity and weedi- 
ness of words. His most famous and best-beloved poems, 
it has been pointed out frequently, are those in the tra- 
ditional mold. 

It would seem, however, that even apart from Whit- 
man’s championship of it, free verse was an inevitable 
evolution of English poetry. It was a most logical de- 
velopment from the tendency, growing more defined since 
the time of the Romantics, to break through the barriers 
and wander in virgin fields, to experiment with new tools. 
All the possibilities of rhyme and rhythm had been ex- 
hausted; the next step was to dispense with them. In 
another way, likewise,.free verse had to come. Poetry 
and life are delicately attuned one to the other, and modi- 
fications in a generation’s attitude towards life color the 
interpretations of that life as given by the poets of that 
generation. Milton’s heavy tread symbolizes the dourness 
of the Puritan ascendency, Pope’s couplets reflect the arti- 
ficial elegance of the eighteenth century, Tennyson’s virtu- 
osity makes vocal the Victorian smugness. Whitman, and 
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particularly his present-day associates, express in their 
poetic forms the world-spirit ravaging in our midst. Free 
living and free thinking have entered into modern life, 
and free verse had to follow in their wake. The poet is 
not primarily the prophet; he is above all the sensitized 
plate that reflects the life of the world in which he lives. 
Since we have an excess in living, we have a riotousness 
in poetry. 

Whitman sponsored the revolution in technique, and 
strangely enough is the best exponent of it. Nothing that 
any of the modern poets in his style can offer, competes 
with him. He attained a real freedom, a surging, boom- 
ing rhythm that has the cadence of mighty waves break- 
ing upon the sand. Most of his imitators today attain 
to only a phonographic reproduction of his sonorousness. 
When they attempt to rival his free abandonment, they 
come dangerously near the savage and barbaric. 

The other heritage left by Whitman makes him be- 
loved of the United States poets but separates him from 
the better American poets. Even though it is no longer 
good form to condemn Whitman for his morality, as was 
the fashion in the seventies, one is forced to the admis- 
sion that he believed in and taught an unhealthy paganism. 
To him, nothing is good and nothing is bad, nothing moral 
and nothing immoral; everything, himself included, is one 
flat level of importance. Just as “the soul is not more 
than the body ” and “ the body is not more than the soul,” 
so, “ nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s self 
is.’ Consequently, there is no reason why bestiality 
should not be supreme. “I think I could turn and live 
with animals,” for they do not “weep for their sins,” 
“they do not make me sick discussing their duty to God,” 
“they bring me tokens of myself.” This is nothing 
more than a reverse Evolutionism. We have been suffi- 
ciently degraded by the scientists who try to persuade us 
that we have risen from the animal; but here is a poet 
that urges that our highest destiny is a descent to the 
beast. He tears away from man his conscience, he obliter- 
ates the distinctions between right and wrong, he batters 
down the sanctions, he waves over his fellows the wand 
of Circe. 

With these as his basic principles, he divides the human 
race into two categories, those who agree with him, and 
“ foofoos.” It is remarkable that Whitman, with all his 
insight, should thus have been able to look at the selvage 
on both borders of the cloth without seeing the cloth be- 
tween. It is as if an observer of today should classify his 
fellow-citizens either as rampaging Prohibitionists or sod- 
den drunkards. Sane men are neither ‘‘ whitmanites ” nor 
“ foofoos”; they are neither immoralists nor pseudo- 
moralists ; they deprecate free sway to passion and at the 
same time condemn intolerant inhibitions of God-given 
freedom. Whitman wrongly judged that the generality 
of men considered the body shameful and so he made it 
the burden of his song. He considered that they thought 
the natural processes inherently evil. Perhaps the “ foo- 
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foos” did. But most men, while regarding the body as 
noble in its way, preferred, which Whitman did not, to 
clothe the body. Likewise, they approved of the sensible 
but in no way prudish convention of not discussing the 
natural processes. When Whitman peeps in on these 
matters, when he draws aside the veil, he is merely vulgar 
and ill-bred ; he shows a distressingly bad taste. 

The section of modern poetry that follows Whitman 
in his true immorality and his brazen vulgarity, has, as in 
the case of his free verse, driven to excess. It might 
fairly be said that even Whitman would blush under his 
beard at some modern poems. To him the harvest, how- 
ever, for he truly broke down the floodgates and was the 
first to stain the poetry of America. Fortunately, his 
school of poetry has not encompassed the land; the best 
poets of the day show not the slightest relationship to him 
either in form or content. Francis X. TAxsor, S.J. 


SACRIFICE 


Praise of the lips is valueless, 
Which has no echo in the heart; 
The hollow cry of Lord, my Lord! 

Is worthless coin in Heaven’s mart. 


The sterling currency of deeds, 
Wrought in the crucible of pain, 
Shall only pass where Christ is King,-- 

Loss with God is the only gain. 


It is the universal law, 
Gain through loss, escaping none; 
Mary beneath the crimson tree, 
Nailed to the tree, her gentle Son. 


Purple and gold, aye, let me wear! 
But the purple be the streaming flood 

From Christ’s capacious heart; the gold, 
Deeds tinged by sacrificial blood. 


Witram V. Doyte, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. By RosAaLine Masson. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $3.00. 


An Intimate Portrait of R. L. S. By Liroyp Ossourne. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

These two additions to the Stevensonia are highly welcome and 
commendable. Miss Masson has had access to many préfvate papers 
which had not come to light when Graham Balfour wrote his 
authorized life of Stevenson; in addition, she has been in close 
touch with many who had known Stevenson well and had lived in 
intimate relations with him. The rich store of incident and anec- 
dote which she has thus been enabled to gather has been skilfully 
handled. She has, moreover, the advantage of writing at a period 
when the lapse of time has furnished the proper perspective for 
judgment and has removed the restraining influences that must 
have hampered his earlier biographers. Though thoroughly in 
sympathy with her subject, Miss Masson has not been led into 
excessive panegyric. She has shown the man with all his lovable 
qualities, and has given a touching and pathetic picture of his 
brave struggle against poverty and ill-health. But he stands out 
in her pages as a very human being, not the flawless paragon that 
many of his admirers have made him. Different in scope and treat- 
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ment, but an excellent supplement to Miss Masson’s work, is Mr. 
Osbourne’s book. It is in no sense a biography, but is rather a 
series of sketches of Stevenson dating from the time when, at the 
age of twenty-six, he first came into the life of his future stepson. 
Little new information is given, but the traits and characteristics 
that made so strong an impression on the boy of eight years and 
that, as time went on, deepened and strengthened his love for the 
great master of romance, the qualities that have, in Barrie’s phrase, 
made R. L. S. the “ most beloved initials in recent literature,” are 
here set forth in great detail and with charming simplicity. 
D> Hs Be 





The Sacrifice of the Mass, In the Light of Scripture and 
Tradition. By the Rr. Rev. ALEXANDER Macponap, D.D. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.25. 


For nigh a quarter of a century, Bishop Macdonald tells us, 
he has been thinking and writing on the subject treated in this 
book. While it must be held by all that “the Sacrifice of the 
Mass,” to quote the Catechism of the Council of Trent, “is one 
and the same sacrifice with that of the Cross,” theologians dis- 
agree in their explanation as to how precisely the Holy Eucharist 
is a real sacrifice. For the expert in Catholic theology it will be 
sufficient to say that Bishop Macdonald accords with the view 
put forth by Father de la Taille, S.J. in his magnificent work 
“ Mysterium Fidei.” Rejecting with him the explanations which 
have been ordinarily held in later times he purposes to go back 
directly “to the solid ground of Scripture and Tradition.” The 
doctrine championed by Bishop Macdonald and Father de la Taille 
is eminently beautiful, consoling, and has withal an epic unity 
and grandeur. This much all can say, whatever their own personal 
views of this great question may be. It had generally been held 
in later times that the Last Supper was in reality the First Mass. 
This contention is vigorously combated by Bishop Macdonald, 
since he maintains that none of the four ends of a sacrifice were 
fulfilled here. On the contrary he holds that the Last Supper 
and Calvary together constitute one sacrifice, the former being 
the liturgical oblation of the body and blood, and the latter the 
immolation without the liturgical ceremony. With the sacrifice 
of Calvary the Mass is then numerically one and the same, the 
two being identical not merely in kind, but also in number: 
“Without the ceremonial offering in the Mass, the Sacrifice 
finished on Calvary would have been ritually incomplete.” In 
a word: “The Last Supper was the Sacrifice of the Cross as 
begun, the immolation on Calvary was the Sacrifice consummated, 
and the Mass is now the Sacrifice of the Cross as continued and 
applied to us.” Bishop Macdonald is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing made this subject plain to the ordinary reader, and for having 
treated it in our own vernacular both scientifically and popularly, 
with an abundance of patristic quotations. }. EB. 


Moving Pictures. How They Are Made and Worked. By 
FREDERICK Tarot. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co. $3.50. 


Twelve years ago, Mr. Talbot wrote a book on the same subject 
and with the same title. But so amazingly has the motion picture 
developed during that time that he has felt constrained to re-write 
entirely his volume; it is not improbable that a decade hence, if 
he set himself the task of recording the newer discoveries and 
advances, he would be forced to re-write, from beginning to end, 
his present volume. In many details, even this latest exposition has 
not kept pace with the rapid progress of cinematography. How- 
ever, Mr. Talbot’s volume is sufficient for the day. It tells the 
whole story, historically and technically. The account of the 
early attempts to produce animated photography are no less inter- 
esting than the description of the modern camera, films and other 
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instruments that have now been brought to such a high grade of 
perfection. The author goes into great detail in his exposition of 
the educational benefits derived from the making of motion pic- 
tures, and explains fully the scientific and mechanical principles 
that enter into the production of plays and pageants. He reveals 
the thrills that never appear on the screen and tears the veil of 
mystery from those which startle the audience. The several chap- 
ters devoted to “Trick Pictures,” not only pay tribute to the in- 
genuity of the producers, but they supply an answer to the curious- 
minded spectator who wonders how such effects could be attained. 
The volume is complete and scholarly without being too technical 
and scientific in its explanation of the chemical and physical pro- 
cesses. Taking a lesson from the films themselves, it introduces 
enough of the “ human element” to make it readable. FF. X. T. 





The Irresistible Movement of Democracy. By Joun S. 
PENMAN. New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 


As Shakespeare says “ There is a divinity that shapes our ends 
rough hew them as we will.” Democracy may be one of the 
ultimate ends towards which the human race is tending, but 
certainly the divinity to which Shakespeare alludes is not the 
instinctive force to which Mr. Penman would seem to have pinned 
his faith by the use of the word “irresistible” in his title. In 
the introduction he tells us that he intends to speak of democracy 
as a form of government, yet throughout the book he actually 
treats of it as a movement working itself out on Jeffersonian 
lines. In some respects the book reads like an early nineteenth 
century dithyramb, such as Lamartine’s history of the Girondins. 
The author’s heroes are Jefferson and Roosevelt. He has taken 
Jefferson’s word for it that Hamilton aimed at a monarchy without 
realizing apparently that the word monarchy as then used was 
meant in a technical sense with none of the invidious connotations 
that have attached to it since the time of the French Revolution. 
Jefferson was the first to make capital of the word in its dis- 
torted meaning. Withal, the book is excellent in many ways. 
The account given of the various movements and forces at work 
throughout the nineteenth century in America, France and Eng- 
land is most informing. Though the book abounds in quotations, 
documents, letters, and biographies the material is so compounded 
as to furnish real pleasure to the average reader. Had the author 
but defined clearly in his own mind the true meaning of liberty, 
he might have made a real contribution to political science. 


M. F. X. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Literary Circle-—Three poems—a comparatively large but 
not too large percentage—of Francis Carlin have been included in 
Christopher Morley’s “The Bowling Green,” an anthology of 
verse contributed to the now defunct column of the New York 
Evening Post. Mr. Carlin is well known to our readers as a poet 
of graceful expression and charming simplicity of thought. 

. . A decidedly interesting number is the June Catholic World. 
Few secular monthlies can compare with it either in variety of 
topic and originality of thought, or in the sugar coating of poem 
and story. Brother Leo in his “ Nationalism in English Litera- 
ture” casts an eagle-eye back over the entire English tradition. 
Myles Connolly’s “The Odyssey of an Ordinary Soul” is an 
amazing analysis of a soul’s reasoned progress towards God. In 
“ Hilaire Belloc as Prophet of Woe,” John A. Ryan, D.D., takes 
issue with the prolific Englsh writer on the conclusions contained 
in his article in the April Century, later reproduced in “The 
Contrast.” 

. . . Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., who reviewed “ The Contrast” in 
these columns, likewise differed from Mr. Belloc. “Few Amer- 
ican Catholics,” he wrote, “ will agree with Mr. Belloc’s prophesy 
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of a conflict between the Church and the State.” Father Ryan 
is more emphatic, and declares: “ Not one American Catholic in 
ten thousand would find Mr. Belloc’s line of argumentation 
plausible. But non-Catholics who are predisposed to accept the 
calumnies spread by the Ku Klux Klan and similar bigoted organi- 
zations, will find in Mr. Belloc’s paragraphs a powerful reason 
for accepting these calumnies. They will accept his statements 
as a confession of guilt made by a representative and well-in- 
formed Catholic.” 


Catholic New York.—One of the marvels of the age is the 
City of New York and Catholic New York is no small part of 
that wonder. It is an ecclesiastical foundation of magnificent 
proportions, the landmarks of whose amazing growth are scat- 
tered all over the municipality. Visitors can not immediately 
locate them; even many residents are unfamiliar with their identity. 
The June 8 number of the Catholic Mind has been devoted to a 
comprehensive summary of historical data, notable facts and 
interesting incidents concerning the cathedrals, churches and insti- 
tutions, with such statistics and other information as inquiring 
people like to know. The whole city is covered within a relatively 
small compass. When one has assimilated the big story that is 
told in this little pamphlet a fairly good idea will be had of the 
progress of the Faith in the great metropolis. Its handy form and 
nominal price—only five cents a copy—ought to make it a very 
popular vade mecum for the thousands of visitors who find New 
York such an attractive resort in the vacation season. 


Ethical Principles.—That the fundamental principles of 
justice may be clearly, yet briefly set forth is the purpose of Rev. 
Daniel Marino in his volume “ Natural Justice and Private Prop- 
erty (Herder. $1.35). Begirming with a very clear exposition of 
the importance of the subject, the idea of justice and human 
personality, the author treats at some length natural justice and 
the origin of private property, while in the second part under 
the title of “ Justice and Exchange,” such topics as Value, Justice 
and Profits, Interest on Capital, Justice and Wages are duly 
discussed. The conclusions at the end of Parts One and Two 
summarize very briefly and clearly the entire doctrine—— 
“Ethical Principles for the Character of a Nurse” (Bruce. $1.35), 
stresses the fact that the training of a nurse is principally the 
training of her character and that a high sense of duty towards 
her patient, her doctor, herself and her God is her most essential 
requirement. Father James M. Brogan, S.J., the well-known 
professor of Ethics and one time President of Gonzaga Uni- 
versity, has given us in small compass a wealth of thought. 
Although, as he insists, the matter is not new, he has arranged 
it in a lucid and palatable form that will encourage a nurse to 
keep it near and read it frequently. 


An Irish and Other Poets.—Real Gaelic atmosphere pervades 
“Collected Poems” (Appleton. $1.50), by Stephen Gwynn, for 
from “The Ash Walk” to the “Portrait of a Painter” that 
sympathetic understanding of Ireland’s spirit is found. The author 
is one of the leaders in her literary renaissance, and his poetic 
gift not only interprets the beauty of his island home, but also 
weaves anew the legends that are so much a part of the national 
life. “Corranbinnie” and “A Lay of Ossian and Patrick” are 
beautifully told, while the more simple lays, such as “ Cowslips 
Sweetlips” and “Her Garden” where “flowers take radiance 
from her face” will delight the reader. Nature, war, death and 
leve—of woman and country, all find place in this volume-—— 





Redolent of the classics is “The Knights of Dee” (Oxford 
University Press. $1.20). The author, who conceals himself 
under the initials D. A. S., has a remarkable musical touch for 
whether the verses lilt along merrily or pause with the thought 
there is a pleasing naturalness, not any too common nowadays, 
as in the first poem from which the book takes its title: 


Leaping and dancing and prancing they go. 
Shaking the foam from their saddles like snow. 


In the second part many sonnets from the Aeneid will refresh 
our memory with scenes and persons of long ago.——* Cherry- 
Stones" (Macmillan. $1.25), is scarcely indicative of the poems 
in Eden Phillpotts’ latest volume, unless it be that his subjects 
are but modest trifles, such as “The Old Mill,” “The Mouse 
and the Owl,” “The Houses,” or “The Town Clerks.” In a 
brief but striking poem, “The Fair,” is found this suggestive 
quatrain : 


The fair is a fight; some are fighting for gain; 
Some fighting for pleasure and some to cheat pain; 
But that squinting old hag, with a voice like a knife 
A tray of wire spiders—she’s fighting for life. 


Life and its perplexing problems seems to possess a strong attrac- 
tion for Mr. Phillpotts, and his verses are enjoyable. 


Fiction.—There is a wealth of wit, irony and gentle sarcasm in 
“Golf Without Tears” (Doran. $2.50), a collection of humorous 
stories by P. G. Wodehouse. Those familiar with the popular 
game must enjoy every line of it, and even those who cannot 
distinguish a putter from a mashie will laugh over many of the 
pages. “The Clicking of Cuthbert” is the cleverest story in the 
collection. 

A most practical question in the appraisal of a short story is 
this: is it a well knit composition that interests you while reading 
it and remains fairly distinct in your memory? About ten of the 
sixteen short stories collected in the volume “O. Henry Memorial 
Award Prize Stories of 1923” (Doubleday, Page. $2.00), answer 
the question affirmatively. Richard Connell’s “A Friend of 
Napoleon,” Grace Mason’s “Home-Brew,” and Jesse Lynch 
Williams’ “Not Wanted” answer it most affirmatively. 

Whoso has a taste for the gruesome will revel in the gloomy 
rhapsody “ Wandering Stars” (Macmillan. $2.25), by Clemence 
Dane. It portrays with minute and painful fidelity every spasm 
of an unrequited love which is to end not in the ordinary demise 
of a human being, but in the death of a soul itself. An orgy of 
selfish, neurotic emotionalism, it would be appreciated by the 
inmates of Matteawan. 

In “ Eve’s Lover” (Scribner. $2.00), Mrs. W. K. Clifford has 
written thirteen studies of human nature, each of which has its 
proper individuality. The common theme of them all is the 
psychology of men and women either married or about fo be 
married. Some of the incidents are depressing, some humorous, 
some dramatic. The author’s technique and style are excellent. 

Heartless pursuit of wealth is but to sow the whirlwind. This 
is the moral of Louis Lacy Stevenson’s powerful novel entitled 
“Big Game” (Brentano. $2.00). The principal character, John 
Forsythe, the son of a hard but industrious farmer, leaves home to 
ride over the wreckage of his fellow men to financial leadership. 
Though he attains his purpose, he falls from the heights in a day. 

Well told stories of the Canadian Northwest Mounted Police, 
such as “Never Fire First” (Macaulay. $1.75,) by James F. 
Dorrance, are always fascinating. The bull-dog perseverance of 
these police in the pursuit of the law-breaker is proverbial, their 
courage is well expressed by the command given them never to 
fire first upon a criminal. In this novel, Mr. Dorrance paints a 
picturesque and interesting story of intrigue and adventure. 
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Education 
Harping on the Catholic College 


| N a recent issue of the Literary Review of the New 

York Evening Post, Professor William H. Sheldon 
of Yale University had a most appreciative criticism of 
Father Joyce’s “ Principles of Natural Theology.” ‘‘ To 
all who believe that religion should rest on reason this 
volume is of unusual interest,” is the professor’s intro- 
ductory note, which he holds throughout the review as 
may be judged from the following: 

The book offers perhaps the best comprehensive survey extant 
of the arguments for God’s being. We do not attempt here to 
do justice to the masterly thoroughness of the investigation 
It is to be hoped that Protestant thinkers, and especially philoso- 
phers in this country, will study a treatise which demonstrates 
the fundamental rationalism of the Catholic position. Too many 
of us have had the strange notion that Catholicism starts with 
dogma and uses reason only to make dogma more easily swallowed. 

Here surely there is cause for rejoicing. A professor 
in a well known university bears public testimony to the 
rationalism of the Catholic position, as set forth by a 
priest-scholar. I do not mean to be ungracious towards 
Professor Sheldon, a learned as well as broad-minded 
gentleman and student, and yet further reflection brought 
home a second and depressing train of thought. Would 
the professor and much less those of his philosophical 
peers who have, admittedly, strange notions concerning 
the intellectual foundations of Catholicism be fit teachers 
in an educational Israel for our Catholic youths? And 
would these last themselves be such masters of the basic 
rationalism on which their religion rests that as a conse- 
quence they are prepared to parry the subtle attacks of 
professors of philosophy in non-Catholic institutions, when 
expression is given to the strange notion mentioned so 
honestly by the Yale reviewer? 

From personal experience, which I am sure any pro- 
fessor in a Catholic college will unhesitatingly confirm, 
I dare say that not one in a hundred of our high-school 
graduates have such a grounding in religious apologetics. 
As a matter of fact, it should not be expected. It must 
be acquired in the college. Hence my depressing conclu- 
sion seems to have the right of way: How can Catholic 
parents, true to their conscientious belief in the Faith as 
the pearl of great price, nevertheless absolve themselves 
from responsibility in sending their offspring to the non- 
Catholic college of liberal arts or similar courses wherein 
philosophy harmful to their religious convictions is obliga- 
tery, and always permeates the general atmosphere, 
wherein too, no systematic study is had of the fundamental 
rationalism of the Catholic position, but rather, it is not 
extreme to say, wherein obloquy and disdain, or at least 
inauendo, are the most frequent recognition of the Cath- 
olic position ? 

Neither is such an attack difficult to launch. How easily 
in fact a point of view diametrically opposite to the sympa- 
thetic understanding of Professor Sheldon’s review may 
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be cynically portrayed by a simple clipping of the scissors 
will be evident from what immediately follows. The 
scrap-book in which it is pasted is the American Mercury 
for March, 1924, a new monthly magazine rated as ex- 
tremely liberal. The flashy weapon of innuendo is fre- 
quently employed in its pages. Here are examples from 
its column entitled “ Americana ” : 

ALABAMA: Field sports in the home state of the Hon. Oscar 
W. Underwood, candidate for the presidency, from the archives 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Helena, Ala.: After protecting himself against a mob for six 
hours, John King, employed in the mines, was lynched by men 
whom he had accused of taking money from his pay-envelepe. 

Adamsville, Ala.: Will McBride, 60 years old, was taken from 
bed by a mob and beaten to death. He had been arrested on a 
charge of assault but dismissed by the judge. Some school children 
had become frightened at seeing him walk along the road. 

New York: Theological dictum from an article in AMERICA 
by the Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J.: 

How do we know that this particular miracle of the Virgin 
Birth happened? We know that it happened because the Catholi: 
Church teaches that it happened. This is in itself complete, abso- 
lute and final proof of the truth of this doctrine. 

The insinuation is on a par with one of Ingersoll’s 
cheap flings at religion. Nor do the clearly reasoned 
articles of Father Parsons which have graced the pages 
of AMerIcaA need any vindication here. Use the scissors 
discreetly on the Bible and you can prove that there is 
no God. You simply clip the preceding words, “ the fool 
hath said in his heart.” Further, I have no doubt that 
men of Professor Sheldon’s type would pay the same 
compliment to Father Parsons as was given to Father 
Joyce. But my contention is by way of illustrating that 
what can be done so simply with shears in a magazine, 
rated as liberal, can be done more effectively by a college 
professor in a non-Catholic college, rated as liberal. 

A perfectly rational and most convincing explanation 
can be given for the phrase “ because the Catholic Church 
teaches that it happened,” which the American Mercury 
elects to take from the context, and to italicize as a sample 
of our lack of rationalism. The whole deposit of our 
Faith is not only based on reason, but the man who rejects 
it acts contrary to his intellectual faculty. And yet be- 
cause the full explanation of this ground-work of Catholic 
belief is a giant theological and philosophical system, it 
is evident that it must be taught as a system. Where 
can this be done, except in the Catholic college? Non- 
sectarian institutions must offer philosophy courses as a 
necessary part of collegiate training. But the most that 
a Catholic youth may in justice expect from them is a 
smattering, or respectable mention, of his own system. 
What most probably will occur is his immersion in mate- 
rialistic and agnostic difficulties which he lacks training to 
shed. 

This is not merely a preacher’s alarm-point of view. It 
is one of cold fact. Here is an illustration. The Christian 
Century, which claims to be an undenominational maga- 
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zine, has been investigating the status of Christian belief 
in Protestant colleges. It makes the following startling 
statement as typical: 

The graduates of a grade A college under denominational con- 
trol last year, for the benefit of a campus organization, answered 
a series of questions bearing on this point. Ninety per cent of 
the class claimed to be Christians, but between 40 and 45 per 
cent stated that at the close of their collegiate course, they did 
not believe in the existence of a personal God. Eighty-five per 
cent were members of some church, yet 51 per cent admitted 
that, during the four years, they had seldom attended a church 
service. Seventy per cent were graduating without having re- 
ceived any religious instruction while in this school. Fifty-six 
per cent declared that their experience in college had not deepened 
their religious beliefs. There were forty-three men in this class 
who had entered college with the expectation of going into the 
ministry; sixteen of these finally went to theological schools. 
Twenty-five years ago, in this same institution, the ministry stood 
first in the list of professions chosen by graduates; business stood 
sixth. Last the year the position of the two was exactly reversed. 

If this be the green wood of professedly Christian col- 
leges, let the Catholic reader draw his own a fortiori con- 
clusion for the dry wood of non-sectarian colleges and 
universities. 

Finally, while harping on the necessity of the Catholic 
college, I have no desire to weaken the cause by over- 
statement. The discussion has been limited to liberal arts 
colleges and university courses, where philosophy and 
psychology are obligatory. These, I fearlessly claim, are 
dangerous for our youth, who necessarily lack training in 
the systematic study of the Church’s rational foundation, 
which, as lamentable experience shows, can be had with 
rare exceptions, only in a Catholic college or Catholic 
university courses. Dante M. O’Conne Lt, S.J. 


Sociology 


Child-Care in Australia 


INCE the “ bad boy and girl” problem is today one of 

the most poignant of all social questions, it is well 
to review what knowledge we may obtain from other 
sources, especially those data from lands where parallel 
problems exist, and where remedial measures have been 
for sometime in vogue with more or less success. The 
State of New South Wales in Australia furnishes an 
example. The first progressive step was taken in 1881, 
when, with the passage of the State Children Relief Act. 
legal facilities were given for the “ boarding-out” of 
babies. This was a direct reaction against “ foundling ” 
cases in public institutions, and proved so successful that 
today the State has over 5,000 children placed with foster- 
parents, who are obliged to conform to a very rigid code 
of requirements. 

In 1902 came the State Children’s Protection Act, the 
first attempt to protect boys and girls against improper 
treatment and defective conditions of employment. Then 
followed, in quick succession, the Infant Protection Act, 
and the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offender’s Act, 
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both of which have now been consolidated into the new 
Child Welfare Act. Under this measure the age of 
“children” was raised from sixteen years to eighteen, 
and full protection and treatment for “ juveniles” who 
require either, or both, are afforded. Indeed, there is 
scarcely a phase of child-welfare work that has been 
omitted, and the scope of the clauses is sufficiently wide to 
permit the department to deal adequately with every type 
of boy and girl brought within its jurisdiction. Power is 
given to the department, to take a child from improper 
surroundings, or to deprive it of incompetent or improper 
guardianship, and this is usually where the much-adver- 
tised “ juvenile offender ” usually comes into the picture. 

Generally it is found that the juvenile offender makes 
his début as a truant. Truancy is practically the vestibule 
of all further misdeeds, and the recalcitrant truant is 
always re-arrested and brought up, either as an uncon- 
trollable child, or as being guilty of some breach of the 
law. If the magistrate of the Children’s Court is satisfied 
that the child can still be dealt with in its own home, he 
will place it on probation for a specified period, extending 
sometimes into years. This will lead to the child being 
visited by a probation officer, who is really a guidance 
officer, once a month, or even more often, according to 
circumstances. Independent inquiry made by me showed 
that in the majority of cases the boys and girls on pro- 
bation regard the inspector as a friend and adviser. There 
appears to be a strong bond of confidence, not only be- 
tween the children and these officers, but between the 
parents or the guardians and the inspectors, who are 
always careful not to pose as officials. 

But, of course, there is the “ hard ” case, the incorrigible 
child, not amenable to common sense treatment, and who 
seems to take delight in kicking over the traces of morality. 
This young person, sooner or later finds himself or herself 
before the Court again, and this time it is a case for 
drastic action. Generally, the magistrate orders committal 
to one or other of the institutions, as the various homes 
are somewhat mournfully designated by officialdom. These 
institutions take the form of industrial schools, and, as 
such, they are a credit to the State. At the Farm Home, 
Mittagong, boys up to thirteen years of age are accommo- 
dated in a number of separate, roomy houses, standing on 
440 acres of good land. Here they are schooled and 
given a moral training until they are fit to be returned to 
their homes on a term of probation, which lasts until they 
are eighteen years old. In most cases the department then 
hears no more. The small number who again “ go wrong” 
are sent to the Gosford Farm Home, which accommodates 
juvenile delinquents up to the age of eighteen years. Here, 
on a property of 800 acres, commanding a magnificent 
prospect of the surrounding country, there is room for 
160 youths, in buildings of concrete which have been con- 
structed by the boys themselves. The structures, however, 
are the least important feature of the place. Its purpose, 
and the extraordinary results of its character-forming 
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methods constitute its principal claim to distinction. The 
aim of the superintendent, Major Parsons, who knows 
boy nature through all its grand flights, and in all its 
abysmal indiscretions, is to make these so called “ juvenile 
offenders “realize that they are Australians, with the 
innate love of the Australian for cleanliness, sport and 
straight-going. Major Parsons is a trained teacher, and 
preéminently the type of man to appeal to all that is best 
in the boys under his care. Unobtrusively, he makes that 
appeal. He plays upon the sense of honor and the natural 
love of a boy for sport and exercise. He calls cricket and 
football, and swimming to his aid as important. He studies 
each lad and learns his particular weakness, taking care 
the while that the subject of his attention is not frightened 
off, but encouraged to open his heart. He has an honor 
system in practise, which has evolved an esprit de corps 
that is almost pathetic in its sincerity, and so splendid is 
it in effect that the farms’s social life is maintained, at 
least outwardly, by the boys themselves. Already it has 
been found that, by teaching these young fellows, many 
of whom have gone wrong because they never had the 
better path pointed out to them, to play games assiduously 
in accordance with the ordinary set rules, they quickly 
grow amenable to the rules of life and the laws of the 
community. They respond to manly influence with alacrity 
and soon learn to quit themselves like men. 

Girl offenders are sent to the Industrial School at Parra- 
matta. Some of them have departed so far from the 
path of morality that they have fallen victims to a terrible 
disease. Often the supposedly gentle sex is infinitely more 
difficult to reform than the other. When a girl takes a 
definite turn in the wrong direction, she displays extraor- 
dinary obstinacy, and can be led back only by a display of 
sympathy and a generous outpouring of “ understanding.” 
This is the treatment which a staff of bright, refined 
women, under a matron and a male superintendent, en- 
deavor to administer. Night and day they work to break 
down the walls of hereditary and acquired vice, and if 
they cannot in the end introduce into each girl’s soul a 
better form of morality, they at least succeed in imparting 
what has been called a better commonsense view of life. 
At this school domestic science is taught, together with 
such accomplishments as singing, sewing, and dressmaking. 

The appointment of the advisory committees provided 
for under the new Act is a question now under considera- 
tion. These committees are intended to investigate the 
more intense problems of child-welfare work, and the 
basic idea is that they shall assist the permanent adminis- 
tration in obtaining, regularly and systematically, advice 
from qualified sources. No person is to be asked to take 
a position on these committees, unless he or she has special 
qualifications for the work to be studied. Selection will 
be made, if the choice of the department is considered 
wise, only when it is felt that the administrative staff 
should be surrounded by a cordon of special advisors. 

R. R. MACGREGOR. 
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Note and Comment 


The Logical Conclusions 
of Nathan F. Leopold, Jr. 


¢¢ 7 T was an experiment,” said young Nathan F. Leo- 


pold, Jr., brilliant post-graduate university student, 
in reference to the murder of Robert Franks with whose 
blood his hands were red. “It was an experiment, and 
it is just as easy to justify such a death as it is to justify 
an entomologist in killing a beetle on a pin.” Granted 
the truth of the doctrine of materialistic evolution, taught 
to thousands of young men in non-Catholic universities, 
and the statement is perfectly correct. On that assump- 
tion, Nathan F. Leopold, Jr., can well defy the whole 
intellectual world to set him right. On the basis of ma- 
terialistic evolution there is no essential difference between 
the beetle and man, and there can be no intrinsic reason 
why the one should be used for scientific experiments and 
the other not so used. It is, then, merely a question of 
superior force and the power to exploit others, a law 
applied often enough in economic life. Catholics well 
know that materialistic evolution is a base lie, and every 
man who correctly uses his intelligence must know tiie 
same. It is for this reason that Catholics are incensed 
at such a murder, but it is ridiculous that believers in 
materialistic evolution should express like horror at the 
deed, except in so far as they themselves might possibly 
become the subject of such an experiment. If men teach 
these doctrines, if the press champions them, then why 
express surprise and horror at the deed of the young 
pupil who but drew the logical conclusion! Nathan F. 
Leopold, Jr., was not mad in making the above state- 
ment; but he taught a lesson in sincerity and logic to 
thousands of smirking dons who lay down his premises 
in countless non-Catholic classrooms, and then stop short 
of drawing the conclusion. Is it perfectly respectable to 
teach these doctrines and not equally respectable to live 
up to them? 





Story of the Attempt 
on Dr. Seipel’s Life 


“THE details of the attempted assassination of Mgr. 
Seipel, as told in the New York Sun, are gathered 
from the account of an eyewitness. They beautifully 
illustrate the calm strength of character and the Chris- 
tian charity of the great Chancellor. The Viennese nar- 
rator describes the Communist assassin leaping out of a 
crowd of passengers and firing his first two shots, “ Is 
any one hit?” Dr. Seipel calmly asked. “TI feel nothing 
myself.” Two more shots followed, and with a police- 
man’s hand about his wrist, the assailant sent the last two 
bullets into his own body. The account then continues: 
Still apparently untouched, the Chancellor kept on walking 
toward the exit stairs, but seeing the crowd threatening the assas- 
sin and trying to strike him with their fists, he exclaimed: 


“Don’t beat him!” Then he descended the stairs without 
difficulty. 
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In the vestibule leading to the street, however, he whispered to 
me: “I can’t go any farther.” With my arm about him, he sank 
to his knees and a police officer and I had to half carry him into 
a nearby chamber. We removed his outer clothing and found 
his shirt soaked with blood. 

A few minutes later doctors came and the Chancellor was 
hurried to the hospital. Throughout the entire ordeal he retained 
fuJl consciousness and was his usual calm and kindly self. Sev- 
eral times he asked after “that poor fellow,” meaning the man 
who had tried to murder him. 


In the pocket of the would-be murderer, Jaworek, was 
found a Socialist party card, but he is believed to have 
also belonged to the Communist party and the deed was 
not improbably the result of a deep-laid Communist plot. 





The One Real Forum for 
Industrial Problems 


N summing up the general impressions of those present 

at the second annual meeting of the Catholic Confer- 
ence on Industrial Problems, held in Pittsburgh last 
month, the news sheet of the N. C. W. C. Department of 
Social Action reduces them to these two: 

One was that the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems 
is necessary, and that it is catching hold. The other was that 
it has a long, hard up-hill road before it. The net conclusion 
was that Catholic social teaching on industrial problems has 
made little of an impression so far, but that it is stronger now 
than formerly and will probably grow still stronger. 

Employers and lab8r leaders are gradually realizing 
that here they have the best opportunity hitherto offered 
them of a common forum. In fact, Mr. E. F. DuBrul, 
General Manager of the Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion, did not hesitate to state on the Conference floor that 
it offered “ the only real forum for the discussion of in- 
dustrial problems in the United States which could bring 
both employers and employes together.” And the reason 
given was that here alone they have a common plat- 
form accepted by both alike, Pope Leo’s Encyclical on 
“ The Condition of Labor.”’ 


Centenary of the 
Gregoriana 


N May 17, one hundred years ago, the direction of 

the Roman College, which had been founded by 
St. Ignatius himself in 1551 and enriched with magnifi- 
cent buildings by Gregory XIII, was restored to the 
directions of the Jesuits. Relating its history during the 
last century, the English News Service writes: 


When the Jesuit Order was suppressed in 1773 the college 
passed to secular priests, in whose hands it remained until re- 
stored to the Jesuits in 1824. In restoring the Gregorian Uni- 
versity to the original powers, Pope Leo XII expressed, in his 
Brief, the wish that it might have every success, and bring forth 
abundant fruit for the good of the Church and Christian society. 
The wishes of the Pontiff have been fulfilled, and the centenary 
just celebrated, beginning on May 13, the festival of the Blessed 
Robert Bellarmine, was the culmination of a century of brilliant 
success. 

Previous to 1870 the Gregoriana led its pupils right from the 
rudiments of Latin to the doctorate in philosophy and theology. 
After the Italians occupied Rome the ancient building had to be 
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relinquished, and in 1873 philosophy and theology were taught in 
the Borromeo Palace, canon law being added in 1876. 

Once located in its new buildings, the Roman College, now 
known as the Gregorian University of the Roman College, ini- 
tiated startling developments. By the end of 1875 the number 0 
pupils was in excess of 1,000. During the great war the number 
fell very low; but the thousand mark was reached in the aca- 
demic year 1922-1923, and at present the attendance of student: 
is 1,139. 

From every nation of the world they come, and they sit under 
the shadow of the chairs which have been filled with some of the 
most learned men the world has produced. To name but a few 
of these giants of intellect: Perrone, Franzelin, Schrader, Pal- 
mieri, Mazzela, Patrizi, Corneli, Gury, Ballerini, Bucceroni, Tar- 
quini, Urraburu, De Angelis. Some of its professors have adorned 
the Sacred Purple, such as Cardinals Franzelin, Tarquini, Mazzela 
Billot, and Ehrle; three of its pupils ascended the Throne of 
Peter, Leo XIII, Benedict XV and Pius XI. 


On May 13, the feast of Blessed Robert Bellarmine, who 
himself had been a professor at the College, a Pontificai 
Mass was celebrated, and, the press reports that, on May 
17, a public disputation took place in the Vatican before 
the Holy Father. 








Our Catholic 
Summer Schools 


HE Catholic summer schools are again preparing to 

open their classes. The first catalogue to reach us, 
a volume of fifty-six pages, comes from Fordham Uni- 
versity, where more than seventy members are enrolled 
on the teaching staff for the summer session. On the 
subject of education alone fifty-eight different courses are 
listed, beginning with “ History of Education” and end- 
ing with “Play and Recreation.” An only less ample 
variety is offered in other subjects, the total number of 
listed courses being 158. Yet Fordham is but one of 
the many Catholic summer schools whose number is in- 
creasing with each year. The following at present come 
to mind; others could doubtless be added. 

In the East, we have, besides Fordham University, the 
Catholic University at Washington, Boston College, Vii- 
lanova College (near Philadelphia) and the Catholic Sum- 
mer School of America at Cliff Haven. Special courses 
for those interested in music are announced by the College 
of New Rochelle and the College of the Sacred Heart at 
Manhattanville. 

In the Western States Notre Dame may be mentioned 
and the five summer schools conducted by the Missouri 
Province of the Society of Jesus respectively at St. Louis 
University, St. Louis; Creighton University, Omaha; 
Loyola University, Chicago; Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee; and St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati. Summer- 
school courses are given also at the College of St. Teresa. 
Winona, Minn. In the South opportunities are offered 
at Loyola University, New Orleans. 

Many of the schools mentioned here have a very numer- 
ous attendance, a large and carefully selected staff of 
teachers and a variety of courses that satisfy the large 
demands made by the special need of their students. 





